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RYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION 
SPACE.—The forthcoming season being one of great interest 

to intending Exhibitors of all classes, the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, are prepared to receive applications for the exhi- 
bition of special and important articles of manufactures under 


arrangements to be agreed upon. 
EXHIBITION 





RYSTAL PALACE 


SPACE.—The Court of Inventions and the Industrial Courts 
have recently been enlarged and re-arranged, and they offer great 
advantages to inventors and manufacturers during the International 
Exhibition of 1862. 


RYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION 


/ SPACE.—The Carriage Department at the Cr 
ystal Palace 
has heen extended, and will be found very advantageous to Exhibi- 
_ or the sale of Carriages, as well as affording the greatest publi- 
: y. Ample accommodation cau also be provided for the Exhibition 
of Machinery, for which steam-power will be supplied. 


HE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


7 of 1862.—-To INTENDING EXHIBITORS. 

: he Conductors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, being 
desirous to give as complete and methodical an account of the 
sPprosching International Exhibition as it is possible to produce, beg 
bs invite intending Exhibitors to whom space has been allotted to 
rg to them particulars of the more important objects they pro- 
pose displaying, accompanied, when necessary, by drawings or models 
"Lo npr) 2 illustration. 

? object of the Conductors of this Journal in reporting upon this 
= reruntional undertaking isto omit nothing that may be of inte- 
ina wn illustrating the progress and condition of the various branches of 
pos “4 at home and abroad, and to give to every subject that 
~ te 4 Space aud prominence to which it may be justly entitled. 
the — _ into the nature and determine the relative importance of 
ao = works exhibited will necessarily be a work of considerable 

cE WS time ; and the Conductors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
pe eter venture to urge upon all who wish their productions 
they pein t before the world in their pages to favour them with 
convenions nations in relation to them at their earliest possible 
Artists and others intendin 
4 g to exhibit Paintings, Sculptures, &c. 
oe their nature require consiv erable time ps save he engrav- 
suuiouneement, particularly urged to pay early attention to this 
t need hardly be added that all i 
thi 1 all subjects adapted for illustration in 
pe pry he be selected simply upon consideration of their merits 
public importance, and that in no case will any charge be made 


for engraving, 
Office, 198, Strand, London. 


TEPHEN FORD, the Resident Candidate 
or the Surveyorship of Bethnal Green Parish, will deliver a 


LECTURE on 
NESDAY ohne i aa SCIENCE, at the Town Hall, on WED- 


a. ORDER of othe SECRETARY of 
Fy n COUNCIL,—Notice is hereb 
Deane sIUNTOR APPOINTMENTS in the ENGINEER ESTA 
will, in th, e¢ DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC WORKS in INDIA 
oe a petitine 1862, be OPEN to PUBLIC COMPETITION. 
ta tae mene ws 7 will. dingly be held in this Office 
Gea an a B. UNE next. Full printed particulars of the con- 
pew pect os may be admitted to the examination, 
for, may Peycetrn the nature of the appointments to be competed 
or by letter, ed at this — = application, either persovally 
tual Office, 13th ite ae81.' gned) DE GREY and RIPON. 


-B. All communications to be ad 
dressed to the “ Und i 
of State for India.” ey 























OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—On 


TUESDAY, the 10th instant, being the Ninety-third Anniver- 
sary of the Foundation of the Royal Academy cf Arts, ata GENERAL 
MEETING of the ACADEMICIANS, the Gold Medal for the best 
Architectural Design was awarded to THOMAS HENRY WATSON. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGAT, R.A. Secretary. 


O the GENERAL COMMITTEE of the 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock-hill, 
Gentlemen, 

J have the honour to acknowledge the favour of the Votes 
by which I have this day been elected to the Office of Surveyor to 
your valuable Corporation ; and in the discharge of its duties it will 
be my constant endeavour to protect. and advance its interests, 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your faithfui servant, 
MES HARRISON. 
34a, Moorgate-street, E.C. 11th December, 1861. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
The Committee beg to announce that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
as usual NEXT YEAR. All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 
the FIRST MONDAYin MARCH, Carriage from and to the country 
will be paid. 

The Committee beg to remind Architects that this Fxhibition will 
certainly be seen by visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
Collection of Designs and Models will worthily represent the position 
of the art in Great Britain. 

The Collection of Building Materials and Patents will also be com- 
prised as usual in the Exhibition. 

JAS, FERGUSSON, F.F.A 8. 
JAS, EDMESTON, F.R.1.B.A. 


HE EXHIBITION of BUILDING IN- 


VENTIONS, MATERIALS, &c. is NOW OPEN daily, from 
ELEVEN tv FOUR, at the Galleries, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, Admission, Free. 


ATTLE SHOW.—Mt.W. W. FORD, Brick, 


_ Tile, and Pottery Engineer; Southborough, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey ; Office, 27, Aldersgate-street, City, can be consulted 
at his Office during the Cattle Show, from TEN 1m the Morning till 
FIVE in the Afternoon. 

THECRITERION BRICK TILE AND SANITARY PIPE MACHINE 
can be seen at work, daily, at Messrs. BUNNETT & CO.’S Works, 
Engineers, Deptford, by cards only. Apply to W. W. F. as above.— 
W. W. Ford has a good staff of workmen ready to send to any part of 
the country, who will contract to make Bricks, Tiles, Land Drain 
oa Sanitary Pipes, &c.at per 1,000. Delivered from the clamp or 

n. 








} Hon. Secs. 














COMPETITIONS. 
LOUCESTER CATTLE MARKET.— 


The Council of the City of Gloucester invite architects and 
others to send in DESIGNS for LAYING OUT and IMPROVING the 
present CATTLE MARKET. Architects wishing to compete for the 
same may obtain a plan of the site and particulars of instruction 
upon application to me the undersigned, to wacm the designs are to 
be sent, on or before the 1lth day of JANUARY, 1862. The Council 
propose to give a premium of 257. for the plan selected, the plan to be 
the property of the Council, who do not bind themselves to carry out 
the plans, or employ the architect of such designe, but in case they do 
so the premium under such circumstances to merge into the com- 
mission, which will be 52. percent. upon the outlay. 

WILLIAM McLANDSBOROUGH, C.E. Chamberlain 
of the said City. 
Corn Exchange, Gloucester, 27th November, 1861. 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—The WORCESTERSHIRE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
COMPANY (Limited) purpose ERECTING a PaVILION of GLASS, 
WOOD, and IRON, suitable for Flower Shows, Refreshments, &c. and 
are desirous to receive DESIGNS for such a Building, and TENDERS 
for the ERECTION thereof. Plans of the Site, and further parti- 
culars, may be had of Mr. A P. WATKINS. 50, Foregate-street, Wor- 
cester, the Secretary of the Company, to whom Designs and Tenders 
are to be sent before the 11th JANUARY, 1862. 

































































CONTRACTS. 
YDE PIER.—To CONTRACTORS and 


BUILDERS.—‘the Directors of the Ryde Pier Company are 
desirous of receiving '1ENDEKS for the ENLARGEMENT and IM 
PROVEMENT of the RYDE PIER ; consisting ofa pier and tramway, 
with a double line of rails, along the east side of and adjoining the 
present pier from the quay wall, now in course of erection at the 
inner end of the pier to the south-east face of the pier-head, which is 
a length of 2,106 lineal feet, or thereabouts ; together with a Slipway, 
Gangway, and Breakwater, near the outer or north end of the said 
pier and tramway. The pier, slipway, gaugway, and breakwater are 
to be constructed of timber. The drawings, specifications, and con 
ditions, with forms of Tender, may be inspected on and after the 
25th instant, at the Offices of Mr. W. E. RATCLIFFE, Solicitor, Ryde, 
tsle of Wight, where also Tenders may be delivered, marked, “ Tender 
for Tramway, &c.” on or before TEN o’clock on SATURDAY, the 2st 
of DECEMBER next. The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any other Tender. Security will be required for the due 
performance of the works, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, November 18, 1861. 


AS-LIGHTING, CITY of LONDON.— 


N 

JT The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London hereby 
give notice, that they will meet in the Guildhall of the suid City, on 
TUESDAY, the 17th day of DECEMBER next, at ONE o’clock pre- 
cisely, to receive TENDERS for LIGHTING the PUBLIC LAMPs in 
the said City with GAS, from the lst of FEBRUARY next, for 
the term of one year, agreeably to a specification, which may be seen 
at this Office. Security will be required for the due execution of the 
contract; and no Tender will be received after ONE o’clock on the 
day of treaty. JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk, 

Sewers Office, Guildhall, November 28, 1861. 


NO BUILDERS.—The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, will 
meet in the Beard-room of the Workhouse, Mint-street, on WED- 
NESDAY, the 18th day of DECEMBER, at FIVE o’clock in the after- 
noon precisely, to receive TENDERS trom parties willing to TENDER 
for FORMING an ADDITIONAL WARD in the east wing of their 
workhouse, in King-street, Miuvt-street. The plan and specification 
may be seen at the Board-room of the Workhouse, between the hours 
of TEN ana FOUR.—Forther information may be obtained of Mr. J, 
MARSLAND, Surveyor, 64, Southwark-bridge-road. The Tenders to be 
delivered at the Workhouse, sealed and endorsed “Tenders for new 
Ward,” on or before FOUR o’clock of the day of meeting.—The 
Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest Tender. 

JOHN H. FITCH, Clerk. 
17, Union-street, Southwark, December 11, 1861. 


NOUNTY and CITY of WORCESTER 


J LUNATIC ASYLUM.—To BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS,— 
The Committee of Visitors are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
the CONSTRUCTION of a RECREATION HALL, also STORE 
ROOMS, and certain ALTERATIONS to the above Asylum. Plans 
and specifications may be seen on application at the Asylum, Powick, 
near Worcester ; and any further information that may be required 
may be had by applying to Mr. H. ROWE, the Architect, 17, Foregate- 
street, Worcester. Sealed Tenders (endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Recreation 
Hail, &c.”) must be delivered (iree of cost) at my Office, Sansome- 
place, Worcester, on or before SATURDAY, the 4th day of JANUARY 
next. The Committee will not necessarisy accept the lowest Tender.— 
By order of the said Committee. MARTIN CURTLER, Clerk. 

December 9th, 1861. 


ARSONSTOWN and PORTUMNA 


_ BRIDGE RAILWAY.—NOTICE to CONTRACTORS and 
OTHERS.—The Directors of this Company are desirous to receive 
TENDERS for the EXECUTION of the WORKS required in the 
FORMATION of the RAILWAY between Parsonstown and the East 
Bank of the River Shannon being a length of 12 miles aud 10 chains, 
or thereabouts. Drawings and specifications may be seen, and fur- 
ther information obtained, on and after the 16th DECEMBER next, 
at the Company’s Offices, Portumna; as also at the Offices of the 
Engineers, Messrs. NIXON & DENNIS, No, 3, Victuria-rtreet, West- 
minster Abbey, S.W. Tenders, addressed to the Board of Directors, 
endorsed “‘ ‘l'ender for Works,” to be sent to this Office, on or before 
MONDAY, the 6th JANUARY next. The Directors do not biad 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

MATTHEW RUSHE, Secretary. 

Company’s Offices, Portumna, 26th November, 1861. 

















HAMES EMBANKMENT COMMIS- 
SION, 2, Victoria-street, S.W. Dec. 11, 18¢1.—Parties desirous 
of submitting PLANS for EMBANKING the SURREY SIDE of the 
RIVER THAMES, within the Metropolis, which will condace with 
the greatest efficiency and economy to the improvement, embellish- 
ment, and convenience of that part of the Metropolis, will improve 
the navigation of the river, and will provide a public thoroughfare 
without stopping such trade as must be carried vn upon the bank of 
the said river, are informed that all such Pians must be sent in on or 
before MONDAY, the 13th JANUARY, 1862.—By order. 
HENRY KINGSCOTE, Secretary. 








CONTRACTS. 
RAVESEND—CONTRACT for 


CLEANSING.—The Commissioners of Improvements, Graves- 
end, are willing to receive PROPOSALS from persons for the 
SWEEPING and CLEANSING the several STREETS and PUBLIC 
PLACES in the town of Gravesend, under the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, and also for the COLLECTING and CARRYING 
AWAY the DUST, ASHES, and RUBBISH from the several houses, 
tevements, and premises, within the said town and jurisdiction, for a 
period of three years. The dust, ashes, rubbish, and filth to be the 
property of the contractor.—Further particulars of the works to be 
performed, and the time of performance thereof, and of the general 
terms of the contract, may be“obtained at the Otfive of Mr. GOULD, 


ENDERS for PAVING a TOWN.—The 


Halstead (Essex) Local Board of Health are willing to receive 
TENDERS for the LAYING DOWN of TEN THOUSAND FEET 
(more or Jess) of THREE-INCH COMMON YORK TOOLED FOOT 
PAVEMENT, in sizes not less than 2 feet by 18 inches (with Curb 
Binches by 12), to be Bedded in good Lime Mortar. The work to be 
done iu a good and workmanjike manner, to the satisfaction of the 
Surveyor or other authorised Officer of the The levelling and 
clearing away to be done by the Local Board, Further information 
may be had of the Surveyor of the Board, Halstead. Sealed Tenders 
must be sent in to me on or before SATURDAY, the 28th instant, — 
The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

G. P. ARDEN, Clerk to the Board. 
Halstead, Dec. 5th, 1861. 


one a 
UILDERS willing to TENDER for 
PULLING DOWN a BUILDING, in the rear of Nos. 74 and 744, 
Golden-lane, E.C. and ERECTING thereon a Twelve-roomed HOUSK, 
may see the drawings and specification any Evening from SIX to 
EIGHT o’clock, at Mr. R. 8, LUCK ET1’S, 22, Gloucester-street, Qucen- 
square. The Tenders to be delivered on or before the 19th instant, 
Mr. Luckett does not bind himself to accept the lowest or any Tender. 


TEST END ESTATE, HAMPSTEAD.— 

To BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for the ERECTION 

of a VILLA RES{DENCE.—For further particulars apply to Mr, A. 
B. FREND, Architect, 44, Bedford-row, W.C, 











Surveyor to the Commissioners ; and at my Office, ix ¢ d, where 
Tenders are to be sent on or before SATURDAY, the 2lst DECEMBER 
instant, Security will be required from the contractor, and sureties 
in 2002, for due performance of the contract. The Commissioners do 
not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 
FREDERICK SOUTHGATE, Clerk to the Commissioners. 
Gravesend, December 10, 1861. 











LLUMINATION.— BOXES of COLOURS 

and MATERIALS; Outlines ; Laing’s Manual on the subject; 

and every reqnisite—WIMSUR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-plxce, 
London. 






















































































































































THE BUILDER, 


[Duo, 14, 1861, 
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‘“ARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, pewcxne | ML 


_ for SHOP FITTINGS, &c.—Handsome Mo ulded Truss Chi 
ney Pieces, 11-inch jambs, i1- inch shelf, 13-inch fon hay Foes 10- nat 
cosnine, t for 20, 15s. Superior Water-leaf Truss Chimn 
31. Bold Box 9-inch jambs, 2-feet 8-inch open 
Chimney 1 Pieces on view.—R. SP RAGGS, 40, Hollingswort g, ft 
James’s-road, Holloway. 


URE STATUARY MARBLE!| 2&4 


and in slabs of large dimensions, can be obtained at 


M, W. JOHNSON’S MARBLE WORKS, 
363, EUSTON-ROAD, London, N.W. 
Prices moderate, 
M. W. J. has also an immense Stock of heautifal pa 8 and 
Poreign "MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, &c. always on vie 
tects entrusting their orders to this Kstablishment | will find thetr 
igns cowsiod out ¥ with 1 great ¢ care and | and t 1821. 








AGNUS' 8 ENAMELLED Sr SLATE 
ight Mat ep a aes 
see eee at 


of MAG Ge 
r Billiard: : ile. pov ~ © tb in 
ta Sieh 9, SW, 






vaskc 0 M ® 4 N ¥, 
ATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


i soa 


rei Plain; Fencing and Telegraph Wire ; Bary 
Screws, and Sepnetae used Lapras. et, suppllo 
oe al Tipped Sheets and pry for ex: 


ON-WORK GALVAN 
Roofin, Ts promptly and carefuliy attended to, 
O#icge—OCommercial-road, Limehouse, London, 
—Copenhagen Wharf, Limehouse. 





oie Bier 
LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


Works, Br and 40, peer 
a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application. ae 
No.1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 





(CYoLUMBS 8 in MARB] LP, GRANITE, &c. 
Colum ng }egn so extensjyel¥ uged in archjte de- 
corations, Ca Dae Wes | inligie ~ ia tt ads a ral k 
a great variety of eplouret WA H for Mediz and they 
are enabled, with ¢ isfnce ae y Bec x egacute f ice ata 
considerable Feduation in| pice, Marble fi flaps, &g, &c. 

rate —Westmlnster Ma Works, Earl-s reet, Horseferry-road, 

i n 


& J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 

various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 

sneering and Building Supplies from the 

4, by vessel or railway. rect comiuunication 

cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and 

spaniel | contracts, including quarry work or other 

on application.—Office, 97, Millhbank-street, London, 8.¥, 

A. 2 ee ee ey ee * 

SAMUEL R, NOBLE, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASIER, BOX, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 

enh to inform Builders oan POthers, that he can supply BOX-HILL 

GROU 


ND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY, 
Prices and cost of transit furnished on ap)lication. 


ORTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 

of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 

and LOW in PRICE that it is being extensively used for several large 

public buildings in London.—For terms, ai ore aw. to Saas Contractors, 
b ssartesed & CO, Pimlico Wharf, Grosvenor-ro: 


‘OHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
. MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
Marble of all kinds, and ? best quality, in Block and Slab, 
Marble Mortars, &c, 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 
J _FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
MEROHANTS and QUARR YMEN, 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to epy port. Contracts taken 
for any quantities. 
Pape -GRANITE WHARF, East prenwich, 
Bice—4, Three Crown-aquare, Borough. 


OLISHED GRANITES.—TOMBS, 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. &c, in RED, BLUE, or GREY 
GRANITE a oaapted Be 
WILLIAM & JOHN FREEMAN, 


27, MILLBANK STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


BELLMAN & IVEY, 


SCAGLIOLA MARBLE MANUFACTURERS, 
14, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, FITZROY-SQUARE, 
Lonnox, W. 

Fxeeute, in the most workman-like manner, COLUMNS, PILAS- 
TERS, PEDPSTALS, ORNAMENTAL TABLES, &c. to any design, in 
imitation of the most rare and expensive marbles, of which they haye 
for inspection a large assortment, including 

THE ARCHITECTURAL SCREEN 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and for which A Prize Meda] 
Was awa, r ey also execute 
PLASTERERS’ WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
IN THE VERY Be ytd ASHES Ao ON THE MOST 
Also Manufacturers 3 enue and Improv ed Plaster of Paris. 


ATH! BATH! BATH!! 
ROBERT STRO 
“BTONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWN, ide a HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM, WILTS, su 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE PRRST QUALITY, 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON; 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E. 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, E.C, 








for 






























ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 
TISBURY, WILTSHIRE, 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and ‘Stone Merchant, begs to introduce to 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone M erchants, and Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recentiy-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBUR and the neighbo: urhood, 

Geol give ly this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workab! properties present a that material and the 
Bath stone. ymerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district. Amongst these 

be ci SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POU LTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other Quarries immediately adjacent to those nuder 
notiee, The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the i are nearly white, and 
others ofa cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain of some of t being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 
adapted for or ially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone wo Ny a, indurated, which would be perfect] 
fitted to stand the action of want, or exposure to those tests whi 
usnally affect and d free stone. 

imens of the Stone peed 74 seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 

Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 31 
and 312,Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of Messrs, 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries, 

Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries. 
Samples forwarded, and any ohne information may be obtained of 

Mr. T. P, LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset, 


OREST of DEAN STONE— 


Messrs. HEWEIT & CO. (successors to T. GRINDELL & CO.) 
The FOREST of DEAN peepiEs, COLtFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIR 
prepared to supply any quantity of GRAY and BROWN PEN- 
wih be SANDSTONE, unequalled by any in the world for general 
purposes, suitable for every purpose to which stone is applied. 
Prices quoted on application, delivered on board vessel or rail, at 
United} , with cost of transit to any port or railway station in the 


Unite Kingdom. 
FREESTONE. 


Avp 
FRANCIS & & oTAVIOS Re Sr SIMPSON, STAMFORD ; 

















ITTLE CABTERTON 
Specimens at the Office of 


aan PINDER ‘SI MPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, cone, and 
at the Museum of Practical cal Geol ‘ermyn-street, W. 

This stone is raised in blocks of an portable size, and is about four 
feet thick in the bed. It will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used 
for water-works, and for the building and py reny of churches. 
When used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It 
works freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought a a cheaper rate than 
any stone in the kingdom. 








ED ie mae pox STONE. 


v MAveuTEh, 
Consigned in tal wiese ii ae Balad he ithiore nat 


gzapeting tweltp toe vd at | the ussties nd 
Mr. ROBERT yagiivayels aa Quarries, Nottinghamshirg, 


ARKET WHARF, REGENTS PARK 


. BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, i &e. & $e) Bie Lime, 
Cement, Pjaster, Files, la, 8 Car Ade Gon i. Woop 
invite the attention of Masons. hers, to their Btock as 
above, where every thing will oe grew pry at ‘a lowest prices. Head- 
stones, Tedgors, § Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice. 

Country orders promptly attended to, 


OLISHED GRANITE WORKS 


ABERDEEN.—TOMBS, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. executed 
ofthe finest material and workmanship — — Apply ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Aberdeen; or to Mr. DAVID WILLET, London 
Agent, 404, Euston-road, NW. 


RANITE—tThe Cheesewring Granite 
Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, GANNON. STREET, E.C. 
mdon A: ents TREGELLES & TAYLOR. 
Manager—JAMES J, TRATHAN, Liskeard, 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS cultate to the material 
forwarded on application. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 


The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK BLOCK 
STONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 
Poplar. Architects, Builders, and Masons, are requested to call and 
examine the quality. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT has plen of stones that are good building 
stones, and require no INDURATION, yet pi & oe form 7m ins colour 
and good tint. Parties would do well to see h Stock ; NOTE, 
delivered direct from the Quarries to all parts of the Kin, oon 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHABRF in n LONDON. 
Address, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of D 
A large quantity 0 of Sawn Headstones for Sale, A Foutmtity of 
Grindstones for Exportation. 

















BECKS PATENT PORTABLE STREET 
STAND-POST, 

The attention of En- 
gineers and Managers 
of Water Companies is 
respectfully directed to 
the advantages of these 
Stand-posts over those 
hitherto used. They 
are lined with pipe, and 
fitted with BECK’S 
PATENT SELF- 
CLOSING VALVE 
(which is not liable to 
set fast if unused for 
any length of time). 


THE PRICE 
DOES NOT EXCEED 
THAT OF THE 
OLD-FASHIONED 
STAND-POSTS, 
viz. — 10s, EACH. 


-_ 


J. BECK, 


PATENTEE AND MANU- 
FACTURER 


OF THE 
IMPROVED HOT- 
WATER GAS & STEAM 
VALVES, 
HIGH- PRESSURE BALL 

Cc. 


133 a, Great SUFFOLK 
STREET, SOUTHWARK, 


Pi ‘ 
AWING.MACHINERY FOR SALE.— 
kK A first-class 21-inch TIMBER-FRAME, complete; also, an 
excellent double Deal Frame, complete, both made by Hofne, of Lon- 
don, and nearly new, AjJso Two 5-horse power Portable Engines, in 
good repair.—For prices, &c. apply to RICHARD BACH & CO. 
road-street, Birmingham, 


O ENGINEERS, GASFITTERS, COMB 

and BUTTON MAKERS, and OTHERS req ae Steam-Power.— 
TO BE SOLD, a newly-erected TWO-HORSE IZONTAL STEAM- 
ENGINE, fitted with four-horse boiler ; Ng 7 8-inch centre 
LATHE, with slide-rest, sheft, gearing, and sundry tools,all in 

order, and fit for immediate use. The WORKSHOP, TO BE 
er. in a most excellent situation, on on the first floor, roomy and iif 














and very low rent, — For paren 
ly to J. TURLING, on the Premises, ~ Deptford “Mr. 
HIRKMAN, No. 8, Clement’s- Jane, E.C. London, an SSidek eath, 
ent, 





Established nea: 


OBERT THORMAN & CO,, CHEMICAL 


and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS FEXGUIEERA, &e, 
Bromley, Middlesex, opposite the Church. 
Lead Nesning enter Delbruck’s Patent. Experienced workmen sent 
to all parts of England. 
area price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning, 
r ton. 
_ Chemical works liberally treated to any amount, 


W4rmMine by HOT WATER or HOT 


Mr. ALFRED MAY, 259, eagle: ain, begs to call the atten. 
tion of Architects and others to his well- selected and exensiye 
assortment of Hot-water Apparatus and Hot-air Stoves, adapted for 
all kinds of — institutions, gentlemen’ houses, cohservatopies, 
warehouses, shops, &c, Estimates ven, an efficienc 
ra ward, z : F Tat the Any 





(oNTIND OUR ROOF IME SHERTS, 


SALVvaNnyEr PD IRON, 
In theater A} from 50 to 50 joes d ‘apwards, 
Usual width, 2 feet. 

Price 24d. per foot. A liberal discount to the trade. 

ae s Ea advantages by which this material is distinguished 
* 
4 total cost, fixed ccmplete, being less than that of common 
a%. 4. 


2. By the with which it be ap, applied by 
J, By the pi wid with which” roofs build! apd Ls orden 


wh efits? important fact that sheets can be made of any length 


‘or Instructions as to Fixing, and explanation of the mode of 
ufacture, and all other Lowe) mal apply to 
MOREWOOD & CO. 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. ; and 
Lion Works, Birmingham-heath, Birmingham, 





HEATING HOT 
BY WATER, 


OHN WEEKS & CO. KING’S ROAD, 
Chelsea, HOT WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS. 

Buildings of every description, and of the most extensive dimen- 

sions, can be effectually warmed by Hot Water. JOHN WEEKS & CO, 

can give innumerable references of Churches, Dwelling-houses, Ware- 
houses, &c. &c, where they have fixed their Hot-water Apparatus, 

Also to be seen in extensive operation at their Premises, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 


HE NOVEL VENTILATOR. — The 


Advantages obtained by adopting our Ventilators are these :— 
I. They are Self-acting. 2. A Preventive against all Back Draughts 
and Blacks. 3. Applicable in all cases, being of great value in Shop 
Fronts, and ail places where there is gas. N.B. All orders requirea 
vescription where the Ventilators are to be applied. Manufactured 








solely by WHIBLEY & LUMLEY the Patentees, 12, Gloucester- 


grove East, Old Brompton, London. 


ERFECT VENTILATION, WITHOUT 
DRAUGHT or DUST.—CVOKE’S PATENT, applicable to all 
kinds of buildings, carriages, and ships. ‘his ‘invention is relf- 
acting, simple, and effective, is easily fitted or detached, does not in- 
terfere with the existing construction of the building or carriage, 
and when out of use is out of sight. Models may be inspected at the 
Offices of the — Ventilation Company, Limited, 54, Charing- 
cross, London, 8. 








QMOKY CHIMNEYS. — The 

best Cure is KITE’S PATENT VENTILAT- 
ING CHIMNEY CAPS, 2600n Buckingham Palace ; 
in use also at St. James’s , Windsor 
Castle, Government buildings, mansions, halls, 
club-houses, and buildings in eae Prospec- 
tuses on receipt of two postage s' 


JAMES BARTON, 
Iron Works, 370, Oxford- street, W, 
N.B. Manufactory for the Patent 
Stable Fittings and Enameled 
Mangers. 








TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS, 


YE BRYMBO COMPANY, North Wales, 


beg to inform Contractors and chan’ that they have made 
arrangements to SUPPLY the LONDON MARKET through their 
Agent, = F. FORD, No. 9, Lawrence Pountney-hill, Cannon-strect, 


“’ CASTINGS OF FIRST QUALITY, 
FROM THEIR oyn Se Ee OR arork mous 0 FROM THE BEST 
HEMATITE RES. 

All orders nie attended to, and at peoderate prices, 
PATENT | BITUMENIZED | PIPES for 


WATER, GAS and DRAINAGE. 
REDUCTION in PRICE, on pocouns of the Exemption from Duty 








per. 
These pipes possess all the properties 'y for the convey 
of Gas, Water, and also for drainage purposes, viz. great strength, 
great durability, and erie in oxidability ; and being non-conductors, 
are not aifected by frost like metal pipes. They are proyed to rye) 
a pressure of 220 Ibs, in the square inch (equal fs 500 feet head o! 
water), and can be made up to any greater strength if required. They 
are only one-fourth the weight, arid when laid down are 50 per yes 
cheaper than iron pipes. rT, are made in seven-feet lengths, an 
the joinings are simple and inexpensive. These pipes have been in 
use hearly three years, and have given the most perfect satisfaction. 

Further particular: 2s to Joints, &c. and Specimen Pipes, may be 

obtained at the Office of the Company, on application % 
Mr, ALEXANDER YOUNG, l4a, non-streer, London, 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS REP 3 
LARKE & COMPANY’S FIRE- PROOF 
DESCEN DING palconr 0 be need bak a Fire yo-omnePe yd ete 
Lift for h oods. ustra ‘ros y P 
pj "to the. Patsntes, GEO, CLARKE. 16,02 Grechnidshace, Camber: 


weil-lane, Brixton, Surrey. 


ENDERS, STOVES, -FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMN RYPIECES — Buyers or the above are cote before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW- ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, BON ’ 
CHIMNEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL J] RON MONG re 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, le 4 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanshi Bright stoves, Bi. ~4 
ormolu ornaments, 32. 15s, to 337. 10s. bron. ‘fenders, with stan a 
7s. to 5. 12s. ;\steel fenders, 37. a to 12. ; ditto, with rich or 
ornaments, from 31. 3s. to 181. ; chimney-pieces, 
fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 42, 4s. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-pla 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY GATALOGUE m™ LA 

had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 dhe 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and El-ctro ae Fietst 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, jeg te d 
wishes, Stoves, Fenders, Martie Chimney-pieces, Kitch: od Tobie 
Lamps, Gaseliers, See Trae, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, aa 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ‘or Pie, 
Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c. with Lists 0 ’ 

er Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 








1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, 
ewman’s-mews, London. 
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Condition of our Towns: the Black Parts of 
Preston. 


NOTHER day we 
go in quest of the 
Ribble through 
Fishergate, in the 
opposite direction to 
that of our former 
route.* After pass- 
ing the railway sta- 
tion, and noting the 
general neatness of 
the entrance for de- 
partures to Carlisle 
and Lancaster, as 
opposed to the dis- 
order of theentrance 
for departure to 
the more Midland 
towns, we observe 
that Fishergate be- 
comes suburban, 
casts off its old- 
world name at Fish- 
ergate-hill, and as- 
sumes the names of 
West-end, Ribble- 
place, and Broad- 
gate consecutively. 
There are rows of 
suburban streets 
and terraces of a generally clean and healthy cha- 
racter ; another sepulchral mansion behind a 
boundary-wall, bulged out by pressure of earth 
on the inner side, which a thaw after a frost may 
cause to fall out upon the pavement; and at the 
end of a regiment of neat little houses, facing each 
other and flanking the road, with pebble pave- 
ments in front, and close yards in the rear, a new 
church, This is in the Norman style, and is re- 
markable for two extremely colossal and massive 
octagon western towers, and for two large round 
gate-posts formed of Norman pillars, with caps— 
a confusion of parts that is certainly not com- 
mon, There isa noticeable feature in this dis- 
trict, in the large perforated coal-cellar plates in 
the pavement. These are in design like great 
traceried wheel-windows, about 1 foot 6 inches in 
diameter; and studded with iron knots to pre- 
vent passengers from slipping on them, These 
perforated coal-plates, or cellar ventilators, are 
used in other parts of Preston, and are on the 
same plan that writers in these columns have re- 
commended for London cellars on the paved foot- 
ways. The mosaic-like arrangement of white 
headers to the dull red brickwork enlivens the 
street fronts here and there; and the different 
turnings branching off, give distant hazy views of 
factories bathed in steam, with their chimneys 
saluting—commerce, perhaps—in volleys of smoke. 
Yet a few minutes’ walk, past Stanley-terrace, 
very sunny with terrace gardens set out in a hol- 
low before it, and Grafton-street, -where new 
villas are building, across South Meadow-lane, 
fast developing into a street likewise, and we come 
upon the muddy wharf-side of the river Ribble. 
A vessel is moored close by, and men are busily 
unloading it—of pebbles for paving. And here 
Wwe must say a word on the score of the properties 
of the different kinds of pavement. These pebble 
pavements as in use at Birmingham, Shrewsbury, 
and elsewhere, admit of rain and slops, and in 
shambles of blood, first lying in myriads of little 
pools, and then of soaking into the earth, and, 
after that, of being re-distributed in the air in 








* See page 833, ante, 





the form of exhalations, according to the state of 
the temperature. The York paving-stones, used 
in London, are not very porous; but still they 
are so in some degree, and, as every one knows, 
are greasy with mud in bad weather. But the 
Caithness flaggings, used in the North, are not at 
all porous—rain runs off them immediately, and 
no mud ever adheres; they are dry and clean five 
minutes after a heavy rain-fall. In some towns, 
where Caithness paving has been but partially in- 
troduced, the appearance between this and the 
old sandstone flagging in this respect is remark. 
able. Ina few minutes after a shower the Caith- 
ness flags will stand out a dry, pale, slatey blue 
colour, while the rain is still glistening upon, and 
gradually soaking into the darkened, greasy sand- 
stone. So, as we stand looking at the vessel 
freighted with pebbles, moored to the wharf on 
the muddy banks of the Ribble, we think if she 
had brought non-porous flagging instead, it would 
have been so much the better for Preston. 

On one side of the river there is a morass; on 
the other a great flat plain between the wharfs 
and the town, covered with factories, which ex- 
tend in both directions, and encompass the old 
town. A little variety is produced on the gaunt 
outlines of some of these buildings by tank towers, 
and in others by great hook-shaped ventilators 
rising out of the roofs, which, ugly enough in 
themselves, are palpable evidences of some attempt 
to better the condition of the operatives, and, 
therefore, shall pass scatheless from criticism. 
Also in sight, close to a walled-in group of tenant- 
less premises, which has a mistiness as of a chan- 
cery suit hanging about it, there is a ‘great 
scavenage heap, standing in a pool of the usual 
deposits, awaiting shipment; and a little be- 
yond this there is the mouth of a sewer issuing 
forth hot sewage. An immense number of corks 
has, perhaps accidentally, got into the sewer, and, 
bobbing about in the sewage, they float out into 
the river, and indicate its exact course as it inter- 
mixes with the stream. These last mentioned 
facts are, of course, evidences of the existence of 
some scavenage and sewerage; but they are also 
evidences of the imperfect manner in which both 
are carried out. This, then, is the “pathway by 
the river,” the walk to which the lacs and lasses 
of Preston may betake themselves of a summer’s 
evening for air and exercise, unless, indeed, they 
have a preference for the rough games in the 
muddy Orchard, or are careless enough to be able 
to enjoy a walk in the cemetery. The place 
opposite the sewer out-let, called the Marshes, is 
the only recreation ground. When will Preston 
think it good to make a people’s park ? 

From this we wend our way to get a nearer 
view of the houses of the factory-workers, To do 
this we cross the plain and pass rows of houses 
building, with old brick-bats taken out: of rubbish- 
heaps, on the old unhealthy plan of digging a pit 
in the earth for the kitchens; others, in Spring- 
row, already built with pigsties, pits, and water- 
buts on higher ground behind them, so that all 
overflowing and percolations must filter through 
the houses the floors of which are below the level 
of the soil in the rear, common privies in front of 
the houses, muddy coal-ash roads, and clothes 
hanging out todry. Will this generation never 
learn the absurdity of placing floors below the 
jevel of the surrounding soil and then of placing 
water-butts, privies, and pigsties close to them 
with no drainage? How long will doctors come 
and go and cure fever, rheumatism, and other ills, 
and the causes of them not be removed? Some 
flaming placards pasted under a railway-arch give 
the state of the local habits and feelings in an in- 
direct manner: “Beware! beware! Have you 
the bowel complaint? remember that it may 
assume the form of incipient cholera if impro- 
perly or ignorantly treated. Do you want curing, 
speedily, safely, and pleasantly, without any dis- 
gusting medicine which are enough to make an 
horse sick, then go to Bell & Co., 95, Friargate, 
at once,” and soon. A little farther on others 





are being pasted up as we walk : they concern the 
ward elections. “Voters, go in for Ware.” “ Ware, 
and no interference with the poor man’s pig.” 
Beware, Ware! we say, if he intend to let the 
pigs alone. 

By the side of the Aqueduct Inn is another of 
those unaccountable pieces of mismanagement we 
have noticed before: the end of a sewer discharges 
the whole of what drainage there is upon the face 
of the land. In this case the sewage is steaming 
with the waste steam from the cotton-mills of 
Messrs. J. Swinson and W. Tayler. A vacant 
piece of ground is here bounded on three sides by 
the rear out-buildings of houses, and on the fourth 
side this sewer forms a stream. The space within 
is used as a rough playground by children, who 
have riddled it into innumerable holes, but it is 
not of them we would say a word: a butcher, 
close by, makes use of this space in which to bury, 
a few inches beneath the surface, the blood and 
guts and offal from his slaughter-house! Another 
similar space is left further on off the Fylde-road, 
where a sort of crater in the centre is full of stag- 
nant slime; twenty-three colossal factories can be 
counted from this point of view, all shooting from 
their narrow, long-necked chimneys interminable 
wreaths of the densest smoke that could possibly 
be manufactured. Leyland-street and Dawson- 
street, close to Mr. Hugh Dawson’s factories, are 
back to back with cruelly small yards, all of which 
have privies and pits; and there are two holes 
made in the wall at the end of the row, for the 
overflowings to be carried to the rest of the sewage 
streamlets, with which this neighbourhood is de- 
filed. At one end of this second open space, thus 
laid out with volcanic scenery and sewage, there 
is a magnificent Roman Catholic establishment, 
containing church, schools, and domestic buildings : 
and immediately before the elaborate west end 
fagade of the church of the aforesaid establish- 
ment, there is another crater-full of green focal 
matter, which deponent has but little doubt repre- 
sents the drainage of the schools and domestic 
buildings of the establishment aforesaid. Who 
can wonder that sickness lurks in such neighbour- 
hoods? Its general prevalence may have con- 
duced to bring it under something like regula- 
tions, as a notice on the church-door declares 
“sick calls must be given to the priest of the dis- 
trict, and left at the presbytery before ten in the 
morning.” There are other notices affixed to the 
church—one giving word of an arch confraternity 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary for the conver- 
sion of sinners; others notifying a confraternity 
of the Bona Mors for a happy death, an Altar 
Society, a Purgatory Society, a Girls’ Holy Guild, 
a Men’s and Boys’ Holy Guild, a Young Women’s 
Holy Guild. When may we hope to hear of the 
formation of a confraternity to cleanse the houses 
and plant health at the hearths of the poor resi- 
dents of this fearful district? The architectural 
effect of this fine group of buildings is due to Mr. 
J. Hansom. The church, which is dedicated to 
St. Walbourg, has a very large one-spanned nave— 
as nearly as a man can count by pacing, 70 feet 
wide,—with a handsome timber roof with carved 
spandrils, and with a large, bold wheel window at 
the west end. The tower is still unfinished. The 
east end of the church overlooks a railway cutting 
and St. Walbourg’s-street—a row of houses, with 
pebble pavement and a sloughy kennel in front, 
and a row of privies and water-butts in the rear, 
the drainage from which percolates into a ditch 
by the side of the railway. 

The next row of houses is called Mandland 
Bank : their contracted yards and crowded ash- 
pits overhang the steep bank of a canal. The 
view from the canal bridge is ghastly. There are 
a few wretched, decayed trees on the banks, and 
the overhanging privies and dung middens have 
discharged their surplus filth over their boundary 
walls on to these banks below sewers empty 
themselves into the canal; and the water has the 
appearance of a stagnant sheet of fluid with a 
thick oleaginous brown crust on it, There isa 
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now; showy, lofty red-brick school close by; with 
stone facings of good Early Decorated Domestic 
details, that is as startling in its contrast to the 
unsanitary conditions around, as is the Roman 
Catholic establishment just passed. All over 
Preston this contrast is present. New churches 
and new schools, surrounded by the most unsani- 
tary conditions, denote that cleanliness is farther 
fut godliness in Preston than it is in the adage. 
Yold Bath-street, overlooking the said new schools, 
and Bolton-street, are more rows of poor houses. 
By this time we have approached the factories. In 
the neighbourhood of the celebrated Horrocks’s 
factory,—what housewife of discernment is there 
but prides herself upon the selection of Hor- 
ocks's ippgcioth ?—in the neighbourhood of this 
amous firm is Kirkham-street, where families live 
in horriblé cellars, a second family above them on 
the grouitid-floor, and 4 third over that, where the 
roads are made of coal-ash, the yards so confined 
that the people must hang out their clothes to dry 
in the street, at the doors, on the stairs, over the 
beds, or else over the terrible choked offal-pits 
that dre within a pace of the back doors. Half- 
way down Back Bolton-street is the rear of St. 
Peter’s School, a dirty old brick building, with a 
small playground for the boys that overlooks, in 
one corner, a cavernous pit of liquid filth, with a 
trap-door in front of it, next Bolton-street, for 
the use of the poor residents; and within a stone’s- 
throw is St. Peter’s Church, with a graveyard 
choking full and closed. Moss-street is occupied 
on one side by a factory; on the other by a row 
of back-to-back houses for the operatives. These 
houses have no yards whatever, so the tenants dry 
their clothes in the street on lines fastened from 
the fronts of their houses to the factory-wall. As 
there are no yards, there are no privies; but for 
the accommodation of the whole colony of families 
who live in the cellars and first and second floors, 
there is a nest of privies built at the end of the 
street across from the factory-wall to the wall of 
the houses. The occupants of the other end of the 
street must traverse the whole length of it, not 
only to use them, but to dispose of all their refuse. 
Bedford-street, Brook-street, Atherton-street, Vic- 
toria-street, and Ashmoor-street, have all the 
same characteristics—families living over fami- 
lies, and washing with poss-tubs in the upper 
rooms, &. In the rear of Moss-rose-street 
there are back-yards; but they are literally one 
yard wide, and the ash-pits, with their rotting 
contents, are within one yard of the backrooms of 
the dwellings. This is near St. Peter’s school for 
girls—a tasteless, neglected brick building, of the 
same type as those just mentioned for boys— 
where the girls’ privies are so disgusting that the 
children are reduced to the necessity of using the 
paved yard, which is accordingly defiled with pools 
of urine ; further, a channel has been actually made 
to convey these away past the entrance-door. The 
state of the windows and of the whole of the 
establishment, too, would be a disgrace to a 
community of savages. There is another open 
space, bounded by Gordon-street, Brook-street, 
and Victoria-street, which would be of inestimable 
Value if laid out as a play-ground for the children 
of the crowded district; but half of this is now 
otcupied by a nest of piggeries, and the remainder 
as a second-hand timber-yard. Factories are 
thick upon the ground in this neighbourhood. 
We see Arkwright’s great factory here. There are, 
too, many more rows of houses built on the same 
type us those described—Hawkins-street, Spring- 
fold-street, Murray-street, and more—before we 
find another open space. But we see another, 
beanded by Hawkins-street and Emanuel-street, 
which has been made a temporary playground by 
children, In the centre of it, however, a pig- 
jobber has been allowed to form a circular tank, 
or dung-basin, in the soil, by raising a mud bank 
atid clay parapet, in which he preserves the pig- 
stye manure. We can only conclude that the 
Board of Health is paralysed. 
Cotton-mills and weaving-sheds have taken 
popegenion of a vast tract, or moor, originally quite 
ut of thetown. Here are Goodyear’s, Gardiner’s, 
and Adam Leigh’s factories. Many others are 
newly built, and still mcre are building; and the 
rows of factory dwellings keep pace with these 
erections. The latter are all built after the same 
model,—no drainage, the smallest possible yard, 
with a privy and ashpit and water-batt not 3 feet 
from the backs of the houses, or none at all. 
Midway on the moor is a deep ravine, over which 
a road has been thrown, and millions of cart- 
loads of scavenage and rubbish are gradually filling 
it up. Upon this artificial foundation rows of 
factory dwellings are now being built, and some of 
them are furnished with céllars, or, more correctly 
speaking, pits, sunk in this foundation of scaven- 


age. New mills dre built without roads. The 
Queen’s Mill, newly built (1861) on this moor, has 
neither roads nor drains; and the rain and waste 
steam have formed lakes around it of coal-ash 
mud, which the operatives must ford to enter the 
mill. An exception to this state of things has 
been attempted by Mr. Tomlinson, a barrister-at- 
law and land-owner here. He provided his houses 
with drainage and water-closets; but, unfortu- 
nately, the want of playgrounds obliges the chil- 
dren to play where they may, and the closets soon 
got out of order; aud this pioneer movement was 
abandoned, and the reign of the cesspool system 
resumed. A second step has been taken in the 
right direction. There are ragged and industrial 
schools on Mill-hill,—another of these over- 
crowded streets; but to make them of efficient 
avail, the unsanitary conditions of the roads and 
dwellings should be reformed. 

Another day we step out along Fishergate to 
view the cemetery. This is situate at a sufficient 
distance from the town, Fishergate, after pass- 
ing the Town-hall, is called Church-street, and con- 
tains the fine rebuilt parish church, a handsome 
edifice with a tower and spire, but surrounded 
by miserable dwellings and incongruities, a vendor 
of “fresh barm,” “ leeches kept by Mrs. Barnes,” 
“ funeral palls kept,” and a botanist’s herbarium, 
And at the end of an adjacent site, called Gray- 
stocks-yard and St. J ohn’s-place, there are a series 
of ruinous privies, and a pit of huge dimensions, 
which appears to serve the whole of the church- 
yard district. After passing the Bull Inn and Royal 
Hotel, and the Red Lion facing it, with the old 
bank next door,—a quaint building, with brick 
pilasters, — Church-street resolves itself into a 
poorer district, in which the three gold balls of the 
pawnbrokers are pretty frequent signs. As the 
roads and paths are badly kept and swept, we are 
surprised to pass the office of the Board of Health 
here. Presently we come to a new Independent 
Chapel, in Grimshaw-street. This is a detached 
building in the Early Decorated style. There are 
three doorways in the western fagade, with a large 
five-light window over them, a tower on one side 
and the base of another on the opposite side. The 
long sides, for the convenience of the galleries, 
are lighted by double rows of Domestic Decorated 
windows, which present a striking contrast to the 
cathedral-like west-end. The details are, how- 
ever, good. After this we see a brick factory- 
looking building, which turns out to be the 
Grimshaw school, erected in 1836, enlarged in 
1845; but what takes our attention more is the 
spectacle of a man on a factory roof, at the end of 
the street, shovelling out soot into the road. If 
the Board of Health permit of this manner of 
disposing of the surplus soot from engine chim- 
neys, the streets are never likely to be clean. After 
this there is Queen-street, with courts out of it; the 
Druid’s Arms; then Brewery-street, Malt-street, 
Hop-street, Vat-street—all running out of Duke- 
street East. There is no privacy to these houses, as 
the doors stand open for ventilation, and the tenants 
of the upper floors must cross the lower rooms to 
reach the staircases to them. Then there is a 
sprinkling of rag and bone stores, old brass and 
copper stores, a small shop where “herb, ginger, 
bitter, and nettle-beer” are sold; then more rag- 
shops, and we are out upon the London-road— 
wide and airy, and where there is really breathing 
room, A paper-maker’s waggon is grinding along, 
full of rags, bound for Withneld Fold; and the 
Preston barracks—said to be models internally, 
but externally presenting a serio-comic castellated 
appearance—are soon in sight. But we turn out 
of the road before long at New Hall-lane, in which 
there are more mills, and more unhealthy houses 
for the cperatives. The streets running off at 
right angles have double names: thus, Frederick- 
street is called Thomas-street on the opposite side 
of the way. A new row of houses is building, 
which are curiously propped up in the rear; and 
on inspection it appears that they are run up so 
thin and slight, that until the floors and roofs are 
on to bind them together, they cannct stand by 
themselves, but must be supported. Another 
street, called Green-street East on one side, and 
Elizabeth-street on the other, has clothes hanging 
across the road and a gasometer at the end of it. 
More mills, and more mud; a row of houses, with 
a man weaving in a cellar in one of them; a great 
stagnant swamp, with a brick-yard in it, and a 
square dung-heap ; an isolated row of houses in 
Skeffington-road, with pools of drainage spread 
before them; more mills, more mud, more 
dwellings propped up while building, with 
five feet of drainage water in the cellars 
and a foul ditch in the rear; then a length 
of blighted trees, blighted hedges, and foul 


grazing in fields where there are stagtiant pools 
and the grass is tinged with an unearthly green 
by the soakage of too much town percolationg. 
more ditches, and more stagnant pools in low-lying 
fields. Then it is that we count funerals in front 
of us, funerals behind us, funerals keeping pace 
with us; mourners dressed in black are passin 

along the black footways; the hedges, ditches, 
and sheep in the fields, are all black; the smoke 
blowing from the factories and hovering over the 
roads, now eddying, now descending in flakes, ig 
also black; and it becomes difficult to shake off 
the impression that we are being carried to the 
grave ourselves. A tombstone mason has a yard 
by the road side, with a dung-heap in the 
centre and a haystack at the side, against which 
some slabs are leaning carved with crucifixes, 
with considerable feeling, which are facing the 
cocks upon the midden. The gable end of the 
mason’s house is tarred black, and the whole 
prospect wears a funereal aspect. At last, after 
passing a vacant plot with a board notifying that 
it is building land to let, we come to a group of 
ecclesiastical domestic buildings and the cemetery 
gates. Wetake the former to be the superin- 
tendent’s lodge, but we are mistaken. It is the 
Hesketh Arms end Cemetery Hotel! For a hotel 
to be close to the lodge and entrance-gates of a 
spacious cemetery of fifty acres, with three chapels 
in it, is an innovation for which we were not pre- 
pared. On entering the gates another innovation 
meets the eye. This is a stagnant pool of drainage 
from the lodge and retirivg place for ladies, cut 
into a meandering shape to resemble a small lake, 
A notice-board declares that ‘ Every person who 
shall play at any game of sport, or let off fire. 
arms, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 5/.” The 
tendency to indulge in such practices in such a 
place can be accounted for in two ways: first, by 
the want of proper recreative grounds; and 
secondly, by the proximity of the Cemetery 
Hotel. The cemetery buildings are exceedingly 
good. The Roman Catholic Chapel has a neat 
little tower, looking, perhaps, a trifle too much 
like a miniature village church ; and the spire of 
the Protestant Chapel is almost double the height 
of the tower; but there is a pretty bell-turret to 
the Dissenter’s Chapel, and rich metal crestings 
to them all. Many of the tombstones are of an 
excellent character ; and the general effect, aided 
by the abundance of green trees, is more than 

usually appropriate and pleasing. 

Our task would not be complete without an 
examination of the reservoirs. The farm-houses 
on the route show the infectious nature of the bad 
example set in the town, as they have ditches full 
of black foecal matter round them; and one of them 
has the addition of a lake of the same material 
close to the door: while Ribbleton Moor, likewise 
on the route, is undrained and swampy. The re- 
servoirs are in good order, except that there isa 
weed and a fungus-like leaf growing in all the 
crevices of the stone bottoms—probably on account 
of their not having been cleaned of late years. 

Facing Preston, on our return, the town pre- 
sents a most curious aspect,—not a house, tower, 
or spire is visible; but in their places there are 
countless jets of dense smoké datting up in the 
sky, rocket fashion, and these diffusing into heavy 
clouds cast a threatening aspect over the land- 
scape as of a coming storm. We take a different 
route back to the town; but there are the same 
pools lying in the farm-yards, the same moisture 
in the ditches, more dung-meers, more brick-kilns 
and waste places, and tracts of privy stuff, the same 
proximity of piggeries and dwellings. And so we 
get back to Preston through Wignall-street, 1m 
which the road is yet unmade, and through which 
the filth from the houses flows down past the en- 
trance of a beautiful new church (St. Luke’s), and 
round a corner site facing the west end of it, 
where there is a new school, designed by Mr. 
Carter. A house opposite the church and school 
and the roads around Napier’s mills do their best to 
spoil the effect of both with their disgraceful negli- 
gence. We learn that the school is intended by 
the incumbent of St. Luke’s, the Rev. Mr. Win- 
law, for the Sunday education of grown-up pe 
ple, and is only part of a scheme which includes 
the erection of another school and of the esta 
blishment of suitable playgrounds for the young: 
The absence of the latter, as noticed in the fore- 
going remarks, leatls to much mischief: it 
a great feat with the boys to throw over the 
church spire, and hence hundreds of quarries are 
broken; and the factory windows are destroy 
by the same agency. We wish the reverend ri 
dices all success in his great endeavour. Wit 
better health and a better education other careers 
would open for the Preston operatives, who now 
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army. The enlisting sergeant will tell that there 
are more recruits to be had in Preston than in 
any other town in the kingdom ; but they are so 
weak with their tea and bread diet that it takes 
two years to feed them up to be soldiers. Under 
their present conditions, the men of Preston are 
old at forty; at forty-five they are “auld and 
ne.” ' 
ae our well-meant words have any effect, the 
rising generation may last a little longer. 








THE EXHIBITION BUILDING AND 
MODERN ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the Society of Arts, on the 4th instant, 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hope in the chair, Captain C. 
Phillpotts, R.E., read a paper descriptive of the 
Building for the International Exhibition of 1862, 
which was illustrated by a large number of draw- 
ings and models. When it was concluded, 

Mr. Henry Ottley begged to ask one question, and 
to offer a few brief remaiks. As this building was 
intended to be permanent, and to commemorate 
the genius of this couiitry to all time; as, more- 
over, it was intended to chullenge the criticisms of 
the artists of Europe; he wished to learn, for his 
own information and that of others, whether (see- 
ing that no fewer than 280 plans were sent ia by 
architects for the building for the Exhibition of 
1851), before proceeding to the erection of the 
present building, any architect in this country 
was invited to send in plans for that structure, 
or whether, in the course of the construction of 
the building, any architect had been invited to 
give advice or co-operation in the matter. Cap- 
tain Phillpotts had described, in eloquent terms, 
the architectural features of the building; and, with 
reference to the south front in the Cromwell-road, 
he stated that certain ignorant persons had repre- 
sented to the public that the domes, which were 
considered the most beautiful features of the build- 
ing, were not to be seen from the south front. 
He (Mr. Ottley) felt himself personally involved 
in that matter of ignorance. He was the means of 
giving some information to the public through the 
Illustrated London News as to the intended Exhi- 
bition building ; and he took pains, as far as pos- 
sible, to obtain correct information as to what the 
building would be. Not only did he obtain the 
services of the artists of that journal, but he was 
permitted to examine the drawings in the rooms 
of the Royal Commissioners. On inspecting those 
drawings he saw represented a very wide front, 
with two domes, one ou each side; but, calcu- 
lating from the plan of the building, he disco- 
vered that these domes could not be seen within 
a distance of 100 or 150 yards from the front of the 
building ; therefore the including those domes as 
part of the building in the drawing exhibited in the 
room was a false representation of the building. He 
stated that fact in the newspaper he had referred 
to; and, therefore, he was not one of those ignorant 
persons who had misrepresented the thing. He 
begged to ask Captain Phillpotts from what posi- 
tion he obtained the view representing one of 
the domes as shown in the drawing before them. 
That drawing was a very pretty thing to show to 
& meeting or to circulate in papers. It was fortu- 
nate that the artist was not restricted to the narrow 
point of view to be obtainéd from a street 60 or 
80 feet wide, in which alone the south front could 
be seen. The view now represented inust have 
been taken before the houses were erected, or 
from the top of one of the houses. In either case 
us submitted it was not a fair representation to 
put before the public. 

Mr. Donald said he thought it was a great pity 
that the view did not include the houses on the 
opposite side, which would have made it complete. 

e trees in the drawing were purely ideal. 

Mr. Dunn would, in the first place, tender his 
thanks to Captain Phillpotts for his paper, which 
gave them a great deal of information they 
did not possess before; and he for one was very 
glad to receive it. He begged to put a few 
questions, with the assurance that he did so not 
from any unfriendly spirit, but solely from a 
desire to obtain information on those points. He 
Would ask first—how were Captain Fowke’s de- 
signs chosen —that was to say, what number of 
designs (if any) were sent in besides his, and 
aaa circumstances were his designs 
umes bas had been paid for those designs, 
time fon ns er sum was still to be paid? What 
thie thea owed to the various parties to make 

ender for the building? How many per- 

rr ae ens and what was the nature of their 
tinder of <a what circumstances was the 
it tre th © present contractors accepted? Was 
th he at, owing to wrong calculations as to 
® strength of various parts of the building, 


those parts had been strengthened; and under 
what circumstances had they been strengthened ? 
Those questions had been brought before him in 
various ways; and, judging from the manner in 
which the contract was let, added to the questions 
raised in the letter of Sir Joseph Paxton on the 
same subject, people were led to think of these 
things; and he for one should be glad to have a 
little more information upon them. 

Mr. W. N. Wilson said he doubted whether it 
was within the province of this meeting to dis- 
cuss arrangements which were not those of the 
Society of Arts, but entirely those of the Royal 
Commissioners, with regard to this building. It 
appeared to him, however much they might, as 
a society or a body of the public, or as a num- 
ber of architects, be interested in the manner 
in which this building might have been origi- 
nated, in the plans adopted, and in the mode 
in which the tenders were accepted, yet that 
these were matters which were entirely beynod 
their control; and therefore he thought the 
discussion of those subjects was quite superiluous, 
and could lead to no useful result, The only 
effect of such a discussion, he thought, would be 
to raise jealous feelings in the minds of some who, 
no doubt, would have liked, and were probably 
quite competent, to take part in the preparation 
of plans as well as in the making of contracts ; 
but he felt they could arrive at no good result 
from the discussion of those subjects. They 
must lock at the thing as a fait accompli. It 
was, he apprehended, quite open to them to take 
the plans; and, where they discovered faults, it 
was competent for them to point them out; and, 
if they discovered merits, to eulogise them. 
Having visited the building last Saturday, and 
having seen those of 1851 and 1855, he would say 
he was not a little pleased with all he saw in the 
structure now in course of erection. There was 
much to be astonished at,—first, as to the great 
amount of work already done; and, secondly, as 
to the great amount of work still to be done ; and 
which, he was sanguine enough to believe, would 
be completed by the time specified, and that the 
Exhibition itself would be—what he was sure 
they all heartily wished it might be—a great 
success. 

Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., said the gentleman who 
spoke first had inquired if any architect had been 
consulted in the preparation of the plans for this 
building. He came prepared to hear that ques- 
tion asked; and in return he would ask that gen- 
tleman to have the kindness to define what an 
architect is. He had taken some pains to find 
out ; and he confessed himself rather puzzled. He 
had gone to past times, in order to ascertain who 
had built some of the most striking buildings in 
Europe, and to find out whether they were or 
were not architects in the sense in which the 
term was understood. He would pass over some 
of those buildings and builders rapidly, in order 
that the gentleman might satisfy himself whether 
or not they were built by architects. In the first 

lace, they had the exquisite belfry of Giotti, at 

lorence, who was bred a shepherd, and became a 
painter, and subsequently an architect; but he- 
found no facts to substantiate that he was brought 
up professionally as an “architect.” He next took 
Brunelleschi, the inventor of domes, who was 
originally a goldsmith ; after that a sculptor ; then 
a painter. He then became enamoured of con- 
struction; and as a self-taught architect built the 
dome of Florence, the constructive principles of 
which were adopted by Michelangelo in St. Peter’s 
at Rome. He had never heard that Michelangelo 
himself was ever articled in a professional archi- 
tect’s office. He began his career as a sculptor, 
was eminent as a painter, and subsequently took 
up with architecture and military engineering. 
Bramanti, he dared say, had been heard of. He 
began as a painter, and subsequently erected a 
great part of the Vatican: hence he had been 
called an “architect.” Leonardo da Vinci was 
in the first instance eminent as a mathematician, 
then as a modeller, then became a painter : subse- 
quently he wrote some poetry, and afterwards be- 
came a water and military engineer, and in the 
latter capacity defended a number of the strong 
posts of Italy. Subsequently he erected a number 
of buildings, and became what was called an 
“architect.” Palladio—a name which he had no 
doubt heard of—began as a geometrician : he never 
heard that he served his time to an architect: he 
had no systematic education in that profession ; 
and yet he erected buildings which made him re- 
nowned, San Gallo, another eminent constructor, 
began as a sculptor, and subsequently became an 
“architect.” He supposed the questioner had also 





heard the namé of Inigo Jones: he began as a 
carpenter, afterwards he became a landscape 


painter, and met with patrons who sent him to 
Italy, where he turned his carpentering to good 
account, learned to erect buildings, and became 
“‘an architect.” They had all heard the name of 
Wren. He (Mr. Cole) should like to challenge 
anyboily to show that he was an architect in the 
sense in which they understood it. He was very 
ingenious in making mechanical toys. He was a 
professor of mathematics at the University of 
Oxford. He happened to be acquainted with the 
Crown Surveyor of the time; who, having got 
into difficulties with a building under his charge, 
consulted Wren; and Wren, not being a profes- 
sional architect, gave him sound advice, which led 
to his stepping into the place of his friend; and 
he erected St. Paul’s Cathedral against much 
architectural advice: hence posterity called him 
an “architect,” and it was commonly supposed 
that he was well entitled to that appellation. 
Then there was another person following hin— 
Vanbrugh. They knew that he covered England 
with a great number of buildings, but he had no 
professional education as an architect. However, 
some people thought that he had a special genius 
for building. He built Castle Howard, Blen- 
heim, and other mansions. The next most emi- 
nent name that occurred to him—coming now to 
modern times—was that of Sir Charles Barry, for 
whose talent he had much respect. Now he fancied 
that Sir Charles was what is called a real, pro- 
fessionally-bred architect. Sir Charles Barry’s 
works they all knew: as to whether or not his 
Houses of Parliament were a great success, the 
world was divided in opinion: some thought them 
all wrong: others thought them approximating 
to right. But of this point there could be no 
question: having been deputed to build Houses 
of Parliament, in which people should be able 
especially to hear, and talk, or parley, he did not 
succeed in making rooms in which people could 
hear fairly well, if at all. Sir Charles Barry waa 
also deputed to make a picture gallery for Lord 
Ellesmere, He had made a pretty architectural 
building, but unluckily not a picture gallery, as 
neither by day nor by night could the pictures in 
it be well seen. He was, however, an eminent 
professional architect; and, notwithstanding his 
great reputation, the military engineer whose con- 
struction was now before them had been consulted 
how to make Sir Charles Barry’s picture gallery 
suitable for the purposes for which it was designed. 
When it was decided what was an “ architect,” 
he (Mr. Cole) would answer the other questions 
which had been put by the same gentleman, who 
did not appear to know the difference between a 
perspective drawing and a geometrical elevation. 
That gentleman inquired if any architect had 
been consulted. Not using the term as meaning 
men who were great sculptors, painters, engineers, 
or constructors, but gentlemen who had served 
a certain amount of apprenticeship in an archi- 
tect’s office, he believed none of the latter were 
consulted with reference to the plans of the build- 
ing now in course of erection at Kensington. 
They were, however, very largely consulted in 
1851; and, owing to the amount of time consumed 
in those consultations, the Exhibition was nearly 
rendered impossible, In 1850 the whole world 
was invited to send in plans for the building, and 
no fewer than 280 designs weresent in. A build- 
ing committee of six of the most eminent men of 
the day was appointed to make a selection from 
these designs. Sir Charles Barry, Mr. Cockerell, 
and Mr. Donaldson formed the architectural 
neotion of that committee; whilst the late Mr. 

obert Stephenson, Mr. Brunel, and Sir William 
Cubitt composed the engineering section. These 
gentlemen were elected a building committee, to 
see what they could do with these 280 plans. 
They sat upon these designs for seven months: at 
last they came to a conclusion that none of them 
were suitable for the purposes of the Exhibition, 
They then made, or caused to be made, a design 
of their own. These six gentlemen, somehow or 
other, by a process which he knew, but would not 
detail, prepared a design, of which a drawing was 
now on the walls; and he should be glad if it 
could be raised up to a position in the room where 
it could be appreciated. At last, three most 
eminent architects, and the three best engineers 
of the day, published plans and a design, and 
there it was. [The display of the design occa- 
sioned considerable merriment!] That (con- 
tinued Mr. Cole) was the design which came out 
of the brains of 280 gentlemen of all Europe, 
hatched by the united ability of six of the most 
eminent architects and engineers this country 
afforded. They had only to refer to the records 
of Parliament to know how it was received. The 
question came incidentally before the House of 





Commons, and a division was taken whether that; 
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design should be erected in Hyde Park or not. 
Parliament, the press, and the whole country, was 
saying, “On no account let us have that design, 
and don’t cut up the park with a brick-and- 
mortar erection.” He happened to sit, during 
that debate, by the side of Sir Charles Barry, who 
said, “ Don’t think that is my design: I wash my 
hands of it.” Afterwards he met one of the en- 
gineering members of the committee in the lobby, 
who said, “Don’t hold me responsible for that 
design.” The day following he met another, who 
said, “I have nothing to do with it.” In fact, 
every one of those six gentlemen who were sup- 
posed to have anything to do with that design re- 
pudiated any responsibility with regard to it. The 
result was, as they were aware, that, at the eleventh 
hour, Sir Joseph Paxton came forward with a 
design, but nobody would venture to say that gen- 
tleman was a professional “architect.” At a period 
when it was doubtful if Hyde Park would be used 
or not, and if a suitable design could be furnished 
by any architect, Sir Joseph Paxton came forward 
with his glass coaservatory. His proposal was 
adopted, carried out with brilliant success, and it 
certainly was highly condacive to the success of 
the Exhibition. Now, instead of the wisdom of 
280 gentlemen ready to contribute their brains in 
competition from all Europe, instead of |the six 
eminent architects and engineers who acted as 
the committee, the Exhibition building of 1851 
was designed by a gentleman who was known as 
a horticulturist. They must all admit his was a 
highly successful building. It got the Commis- 
sioners out of difficulty, and every one was rejoiced 
now to find it re-erected at Sydenham ; but it was 
not the work of any professional architect.' Capt. 
Fowke, who had the highest constructive ability— 
amounting to genius—had been employed as 
secretary to the Paris Exhibition. He had built 
the National Gallery at Dublin, and designed the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland: he had also been 
employed in laying out the ground plan of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Kensington. That 
ground, almost from its first purchase, was viewed 
as providing a home for future exhibitions. 
Nothing, therefore, was more natural than that 
in laying out the ground he should have made 
provision for the site of the future Exhibition. 
Accordingly, when the Royal Commissioners for 
1862 entered’ upon their functions, Capt. Fowke 
had plans ready. He (Mr. Cole) supposed the 
most partial advocates of architects and competi- 
tion would not contend that the process of 1851 
ought to have been repeated as regarded the 
building for 1862. Was all Europe to be again 
invited ? Were seven months to be lost? Was 
a building committee of the most eminent archi- 
tects and engineers to be again appointed, to end 
in another horticulturist coming forward with 
another Crystal Palace? He should say that, 
having gone through that amount of experience 
with competition amongst architects, a different 
lesson was taught. On the contrary, having a 
proposed building which answered the purposes 
admirably—having no time nor money to lose— 
common sense said, adopt it. He would briefly 
state what this building would be. He would 
challenge any architect, English or foreign, ever 
to have erected such a satisfactory picture-gallery 
as would next year be shown to the whole of 
Europe. The gentleman who spoke first alluded 
to his connection with the Illustrated London 
News; and he (Mr. Cole) saw in that paper 
a most comical question asked about picture 
galleries. Somebody had asserted that picture 
galleries should be lighted from the top; so 
this paper said, thereupon, “What a mono- 
tony! Why not light from the sides? How 
pleasant it would be to look out of the win- 
dows.” But that was not the suitable thing for 
pictures. If they wanted to exhibit pictures they 
must have walls on which to hang them, and 
special means’ of lighting to show them. It 
might be very pleasant to look out of the windows; 
but he did not think, in this case, to look out 
upon the building called “the Boilers” would be 
a particularly pleasing picture, and worth the 
sacrifice of hanging-space. At all events, if they 
wanted a picture-gallery, they must have walls to 
hang the pictures on; and common sense said they 
ought to light a picture-gallery so that the pic- 
tures could be seen. He put forth his challenge 
with unhesitating confidence, that no architect 
had ever yet erected a picture-gallery in this 
country or in Europe which would match that of 
Captain Fowke next year; and he ventured to 
say that the whole of Europe would pronounce 
that gallery to be the finest ever seen. That was 
what a military engineer would do,—a gentleman 
who, according to the precedents he had shown, 
was no architect. Further than that, they 








would have a building which would not leak, 
as a glass building must more or less. He 
was a great admirer of the Crystal Palace, 
but he confessed it was a building which he 
looked upon in the light of a conservatory: 
to talk of it as a building suitable for all other 
purposes, he thought, was going too far. It 
could not be suitable for a picture gallery, for the 
directors had made one within it. In the present 
building they would have a space in the nave ex- 
ceedingly well lighted, but from the sides. He 
could go through all the different points of objec- 
tion taken, and answer them, but he should weary 
the meeting by so doing. He would conclude by 
saying this: having had some experience in the 
Exhibition of 1851, having had something to do 
with the Paris Exhibition, and having observed 
the construction of the present building, he would 
say, if the guarantors and commissioners desired 
to have a building which should be a common- 
sense building, and not to outrun the constable as 
to expense—which had been the case with some 
public buildings—if they wanted a thing treated 
according to the principles of common sense, ful- 
filling the objects for which it was intended—they 
would have in the building next year those objects 
realized to a greater extent than had been the 
case in any Exhibition building which had ever 
yet been erected. 

Mr. Ottley claimed to reply to the observations 
of Mr. Cole, but the chairman ruled he was out of 
order. 

Mr. Marsh Nelson suggested the adjournment 
of the discussion, in order to give the members an 
opportunity of examining the plans and drawings, 
and also to give an occasion on which to reply to 
the very ingenious speech of Mr. Cole. He was 
but a humble member of the profession of archi- 
tects ; but as Mr. Cole had thought proper to vilify 
that body, he should move au adjournment of the 
discussion, even if the chairman had not ruled as 
he had done, which ruling he thought exceedingly 
unfair. 

The chairman threw himself upon the protec- 
tion of the meeting. 

Mr. Nelson (amidst loud cries of order) pro- 
ceeded to remark that the society would not per- 
form its duty unless it afforded full opportunity 
for the discussion of so important a subject as this ; 
which, he contended, ought not to be passed over 
in a single evening. An additional reason for an 
adjournment, he submitted, was offered by the 
fact of the unfavourable state of the weather on 
Saturday last for properly viewing the building. 

Sir Thomas Phillips (chairman of the council) 
would address a few observations to the meeting, 
because he could not help thinking they had for- 
gotten, to some extent, the object the council had 
in view in presenting to the members a description 
of the building for the Exhibition of 1862. Any 
fair criticism of the building itself would be a per- 
fectly legitimate subject for the meeting ; but they 
had no right to sit in judgment upon the acts of 
gentlemen who were not before them, viz.,—the 
royal commissioners for 1862. Let it be remem- 
bered that those gentlemen had undertaken an 
extremely onerous, an extremely anxious, and an 
extremely difficult duty, at the request of this 
society,—they were a body called into existence by 
the society itself; that selection having been con- 
curred in by the numerous persons who had joined 
in the guarantee fund. Those gentlemen had un- 
dertaken the duties of commissioners for the Ex- 
hibition of 1862; and they had done so upon the 
thorough understanding that they were to be ab- 
solute,—that they were themselves to be the sole 
judges of the conrse to be taken; and it would 
never do for the society now to set themselves up 
as judges over those to whom they had delegated 
such absolute power, and to express opinions unfa- 
vourable to the course they were pursuing. 
The council of the society simply desired 
to present to the members a description of the 
building for the Exhibition of 1862. It was 
thought it would be interesting to them to 
know all that was being done to carry out that 
great enterprise, but it would never do for the 
society to say to the commissioners ;—“ You ought 
to have pursued a different course: you ought to 
have invited competition in the plans for the 
building ; and you ought not to have entrusted 
Captain Fowke with the execution of the works.” 
The royal commissioners were not before them in 
any way. The motives for their conduct they 
knew not. 

Mr. Sowerby agreed with Sir Thomas Phillips, 
that they had departed from the proper objects to 
be discussed. The thing to be considered was the 
merits or demerits of the building itself. With 
regard to the Exhibition of 1851, he was present 
when that building was discussed before the In- 








stitution of Civil Engineers ; but they must remem. 
ber that there was a great difference between the 
Exhibition of 1851 and that of 1862; inasmuch ag 
at the former period the whole question was a 
novelty, and it was difficult to hit upon a design to 
suit such a purpose. He was amongst the visitors 
to the building on Saturday ; and his first impres. 
sion was that it {was not equal to that of 1851; 
and he thought it would have been well if the 
council had called upon the architects of this and 
other countries to supply designs for the building 
of 1862. If this had been done he had no doubt 
a great improvement would have been shown over 
the designs of 1851; particularly as to mechanical 
contrivances and appliances. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, F.R.S,, 
said, the period has now arrived for proposing a 
vote of thanks to Captain Phillpotts for his paper, 
for the large amount of information he had com. 
municated, and for the great delight which had 
been afforded to most present. Whatever differ. 
ence of opinion existed as to whether or not it 
was possible that a better building could have 
been designed, they should at all events have a 
building well fitted for the purposes for which it 
had been constructed,—a building a portion of 
which would be permanent, and which, therefore, 
could not be brought into comparison with the 
building of 1851, which was never intended to be 
permanent. They would also have that building 
constructed in a very short space of time, and at 
what seemed to him an inconceivably small amount 
of expense, when they saw the extent of the 
building itself, and the very handsome and orna- 
mental features which existed in the two domes, 
themselves of dimensions such as had never yet 
been erected in any part of the civilised world. At 
that late hour of the evening he should be very 
brief in proposing a vote of thanks to the gallant 
captain for his able paper; but he could not sit 
down after the painful observations which had 
been made with reference to the decision from 
the chair, without bearing witness, as one who 
had sat for some time in the House of Commons, 
that it was a thing unheard of in public debate for 
any person to address a meeting twice, except the 
proposer of the original motion, who had a right 
to reply. 

Mr. Nelson said that an explanation was 
allowed. 

Sir W. Page Wood.—The only explanation 
allowed was this: if a speaker was stated by any 
person who answered him to have said something 
which he did not say, he had a right to get up 
and say, “I did not say that,” and that was all 
the reply he could make ; and though it was un- 
pleasant—and he had himself suffered it—to get 
up in the House of Commons and make a speech, 
and afterwards hear one’s arguments twisted all 
manner of ways, and, as it might be thought, 
perverted—yet, if the reply fell short of making 
a speaker say anything he did not say, then he 
must sit still and bear it, without the possibility 
of making a counter statement. It was obvious, 
if there was no such rule of debate, they might 
sit there an unlimited time. He felt it due to 
the chairman to state this ; because in no assembly 
had he ever heard it said that the gentleman pre- 
siding was unfair in the decision he gave. That 
was a remark which ought never to be made, and 
he had never before heard it in any meeting of 
any description. s 

Mr. William Hawes had great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks which had been pro- 
posed by Sir W. Page Wood. He regarded this 
building, not so much as an architectural structure 
or beautiful design, but as coming near to perfec- 
tion in suitability for the object for which it was 
intended ; and he believed it would be an entire 
success, in placing before the visitors, in the 
manner, not only the arts of this and other coun- 
tries, but their manufactures and the results of 
their commerce. It was not to be looked at as an 
architectural building, for it had no pretensions to 
be such. No building rapidly erected as this was 
could have that pretension; bat it had the pre- 
tension of being a building well adapted to the 
purposes for which it was to be employed. If that 
were the case, they, as a society, ought to feel that 
they had promoted a great object. 

Several other gentlemen having briefly addressed 
the meeting, the vote of thanks was cart! 
unanimously. 








To Crean Parnr.—Smear a piece of flannel in 
common whiting, mixed to the consistency of com- 
mon paste in warm water. Rub the surface to 
be cleaned quite briskly, and wash off with pure 
cold water. Grease spots will, in this a Fe 
almost instantly removed, as well as other filth, 
and the paint retain its brilliancy unimpaired. 
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THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY AND 
MR. COLE. 


Srr,—I have read with pain and regret the 
remarks made by Mr. Cole at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts on the 4th instant. 

Mr. Cole began by expressing ignorance as to 
what an architect was. There is much ignorance 
in the world, and I have even heard of persons 
who are not aware of the qualifications necessary 
to enable their fortunate possessors to climb to 
the head of a Government Department. I will 
leave it to others to enlighten Mr. Cole’s ignorance, 
but I must suggest to him that he would have done 
better to have confined his speech to the matters 
before him rather than have tried to stifle the 
first whispers of criticism on Captain Fowke’s 
building by an attack on one who is no longer able 
to defend himself, whose loss is so recent and so 
deeply lamented, and whose memory a whole 
profession agreed to honour. 

I do not contend that the new palace at West- 
minster, of which Mr. Cole spoke so sneeringly, 
is perfect. Perfection, according to him, has not 
yet migrated from Kensington; but when all the 
circumstances under which the new palace was 
erected are borne in mind, I am content to chal- 
lenge for it the verdict of posterity. Few can ever 
know a tithe of the difficulties, anxieties, and em- 
barrassments with which my father had to con- 
tend for half a lifetime, or how the treatment he 
received with reference to his great work embit- 
tered the evening of his life, and helped to con- 
sign him to a premature grave. 

The case of Bridgewater House Gallery, cited 
by Mr. Cole, was peculiar. Not only had the 
pictures to be considered, but a grand suite of 
rooms had to be provided for festive occasions. 
My father always considered the lighting of the 
gallery (which he left unfinished), as an experi- 
ment only; and there is among his drawings a 
design which he prepared to obtain a perfect 
light, at small expense, and without sacrifice of 
architectural effect. 

I have no doubt that Captain Fowke is an 
able engineer officer, fully impressed with his pre- 
sent great responsibility, and that he wasno party to 
Mr. Cole’s attack. In carrying on his great work, 
he must have become fully conscious that a repu- 
tation in art must be obtained by desert, and that 
it is only among the booths of a country fair that 
unknown heroes become celebrities with an igno- 
rant public, in consequence of the discordant 
braying of a brass band. Epwarp M. Barry. 








ON ENTERING ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE,* 


THE subject which I am to bring before you 
is one of which one or other aspect can hardly 
fail to interest all the members of an archi- 
tectural society entirely composed of young men. 
We are met to exchange ideas about entering 
into architectural practice ; a step which to some 
of us is prospective; which probably others of us 
are now actually taking ; while some of us have to 
look back upon it as recently accomplished. 

None of us, however recent our entrance upon 
a course of preparation for the architectural pro- 
fession, ought to be indifferent to actual practice 
as the ultimate aim of our present studies; and, 
on the other hand, none of us are, I think, so long 
established in practice as to have quite forgotten 
the hopes and fears, the struggles and disappoint- 
ments, the difficulties and the successes of that 
important crisis. I propose, therefore, to say first 
a few words upon the course of training, the 
natural qualities, and the educational accomplish- 
ments requisite before entering active responsible 
practice; secondly, to make some observations 
upon the act of commencing practice and ways of 
obtaining business ; and lastly, I mean to venture 
a few suggestions, subject to the corrections of 
my professional brethren, upon how to transact 
business when it has been got, and more particu- 
larly upon how to act in carrying out the earliest 
commissions obtained. 

The nature of the subject will, to some extent, 
preclude me from taking the highest and broadest 
views of our profession as an art, aud will limit us 
almost entirely to considering it as a “ practice,” 
or, m other words, a business; and as I wish to 
give as much practical value to this paper as I can, 
you will pardon my dwelling upon comparatively 
small details in many instances. You must also 
pardon me if, in order to impress these details on 
aed minds, I employ somewhat homely illustra- 

tons. If, however, here and there I have recourse 
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to an old saw or a familiar proverb, I shall make 
no apologies; for there is no form of speech in 
which so much portable wisdom is concentrated as 
in an old proverb. 

I begin, then, by saying that no one ought to 
enter an architect’s office as an articled pupil, and 
pay a premium for being introduced to the pro- 
fession, who has not a reasonably fair prospect of 
-being able, sooner or later, to practise on his own 
account; and if any gentleman present who 
is actually a pupil makes up his mind from what 
he hears to-night that he can never hope to succeed 
in practice, and must always remain an assistant, 
I would strongly advise him to try and get his 
friends to transfer him to some other line of busi- 
ness without loss of time, This does not, how- 
ever, mean that a young man ought to abandon his 
profession because he feels just now as if he will 
never like to practise it. To many, perhaps to 
most young men, there comes, at some time or 
other, a period of dislike to the profession they 
have chosen ; and that dislike often exists strongly 
in men who a few years later are enthusiastically 
fond of the very same profession, and brilliantly 
successful in it. I tell you, therefore, that it is 
not a sufficient reason for a man to abandon his 
calling because he has taken a dislike to it, so long 
as he feels that if he could but work round to like 
it he might fairly expect to succeed. 

There are youths who enter offices, not so much 
as regularly articled pupils, to go through a long 
course of study, but as junior clerks, and to whom 
the position and salary of an architect’s assistant 
may be a better thing than they could hope for 
elsewhere. What I have said, of course, does not 
apply to such ; but it does apply, and very strongly 
I think, to all those of some little social standing, 
and accustomed to comfortable circumstances, who 
are regularly articled to architects. 

Responsible practice being then the thing for all 
or nearly all of us to look forward to, from first 
entering an office; much of what preparation and 
training are requisite may be sufficiently gathered 
from subsequent parts of this paper, where I shall 
try to describe what an architectural student 
ought to have made himself before he enters prac- 
tice, and what he will have to do; but I willhere 
briefly refer to a few of the things which a good 
architect requires to know and to be, and which 
a student must constantly aim at. 

The profession of an architect demands of a 
man’s moral nature that he shall be upright, that 
he shall be firm, that he shall be prudent, and, to 
some extent, that he shall be brave. It requires, 
among intellectual qualities and habits of mind, 
first and chiefly, great industry, then a plentiful 
share of plain common sense—a turn for drawing 
—a certain amount of ingenuity—good taste, and 
quickness of perception. As to an architect’s 
education, he requires to be generally at least well 
educated, and he cannot possibly be too highly 
so; and in all that relates to the use of the pencil 
and to his profession he ought to be accomplished. 
Lastly, in habits he must be a man of business, an 
artist, and a workman; and in mind, manners, 
feelings, and’actions, in fact in everything, a gen- 
tleman by nature and by culture. 

If to these qualities there be added a brilliant 
genius, so much the better; but it is so rarely the 
case that what is called genius results in anything 
better than a flippant disregard of all study and 
all rule, and in unreliable and fitful skill in some 
isolated department, with corresponding neglect 
of other parts of the profession, that I am far 
from anxious that any of you should suppose him- 
self a genius, or value himself highly upon that 
distinction if he have reason to believe that it has 
fallen to his lot: remember the fable of the hare 
and the tortoise. 

Some of the characteristics I have named can- 
not be acquired, where at least the germs of them 
do not naturally exist. If you have no‘natural 
capacity for drawing, for example, and discover 
that after repeated efforts you cannot acquire a 
mastery over the pencil, you had better give up 
architecture. In the same way, I think a fellow 
with no ingenuity, who had never contrived any- 
thing in his life; who had never as a boy or youth 
designed and made a mousetrap or a steam- 
engine ; or made models of stage-coaches, or Punch 
and Judy, or invented the perpetual motion, or 
contrived a turning-lathe, or an electrical ma- 
chine,—in short, one who had shown no traces of 
the inventive and constructive faculty,—would do 
well to hesitate as to his chance of success when 
thrown upon his own resources to devise meaus of 
meeting difficulties and emergencies, or to design 
buildings. 

The same observations will partly apply to one 
or two other qualities I have named ; but the larger 
portion are so entirely matters of habit, while even 











the natural qualifications are capable of improve- 
ment by exercise to so great an extent, that I have 
no hesitation in recommending them all to you for 
cultivation. 

Particularly cultivate industry—work hard, and 
work often. Do not work constantly, for that 
will be bad for you: do not work listlessly—that 
will be even worse; but work energetically, and 
with concentration of mind during the time you 
devote to work ; and, when you want to relax, do 
so, not by falling into a half mechanical, heed- 
less, inattentive spirit, but by leaving off entirely. 

I would strongly urge upon your attention com- 
mon sense, as a quality very capable of being im- 
proved by your own efforts; and the best way to 
gain this all-important distinction is to think 
always about what you are doing. There is 
nothing so destructive to the success of a young 
man in an office as the habit of doing one thing 
and thinking of another. Fix your mind upon 
what you are doing, even if it be only sharpening 
a pencil; and avoid mooning and careless work as 
you would poison. Whenever you cease to give 
your attention to what is before you, you are get- 
ting harm instead of good, and are losing what 
may be golden opportunities, and gaining a bad 
habit instead. 

I have told you that you must make yourselves 
men of business, and have by that phrase implied 
a variety of qualities which there is hardly time 
to analyze. 

A good man of business is orderly, methodical, 
prompt, punctual, active, and attentive: he always 
does what he professes to do, and does it well; and 
he clearly understands his duty, and allows nothing 
whatever to prevent him from doing it. 

Now, if you young gentlemen will make a con- 
science of being punctual iu your arrival at your 
places of business; will try to be prompt, active, 
and exact in the performance of what you have 
there given you to do; and will take the trouble 
exactly to understand your position and duties, 
and diligently to perform them, you will be going 
the right road to become good men of business, 
One more hint on this head you must bear with : 
any man of business acting on his own account 
has frequently to direct and command others: the 
only method of learning to command properly is 
by first yourself learning to obey. 

I told you that you must be gentlemen. What 
a gentleman is I am not going to try to explain: I 
may, however, give you the hint that two things 
are most desirable for the making of a true gen- 
tleman; and that without them you cannot hope 
to do much good in this respect. The first is, that 
you should habitually associate with and nar- 
rowly watch gentlemen: the second is, that you 
should have a good education and good general 
information. 

With regard to society, I would advise you all 
to cultivate any opportunities you have of visiting 
friends at whose houses you will meet good gene- 
ral society, and especially to frequent literary or 
artistic circles if any such are open to you. I 
believe connection with this Association and with 
the Institute will be of great value in procuring 
you professional associations and friends, while 
travelling will do still more for you; not in the 
way, perhaps, of procuring you friends, but of 
setting you at ease in miscellaneous company and 
among strangers. 

It will be impossible here to go to a great 
length in describing to you the course of educa- 
tion you should pursue. Let me, however, first 
of all recommend you to make as much as you can 
of all opportunities of seeing and sharing actual 
work in the offices where you are; and, above all, 
of visiting buildings in progress, talking to the 
workmen, and narrowly examining the work. 
Let your leisure hours be regarded as a precious 
treasure of which a fair share is to be allotted to 
study connected with your profession, and observe 
a methodical plan in thus disposing of your time, 
arranging for each evening what you will do, in 
what order, and how long time you will spend 
over each thing. 

I strongly recommend attendance upon a course 
of lectures, such as those of Professor Donaldson 
now are, and those of our warm friend Professor 
Robert Kerr no doubt will be; and this, not only 
on account of the actual amount of information 
you gain, but because you will have a systematic 
outline of the main facts relating to your profes- 
sion so impressed upon the mind as to afford you 
great help in subsequently classifying and remem- 
bering all the facts you can. 

As for objects of study and books, the new cur- 
riculum of the Institute scheme of examinations 
will point out to you what you had better study, 
and furnish you with an admirable list of books. I 
recommend you by degrees to make acquaintance 
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with all those books; together with a little general 
reading and generally artistic study ; devoting a 
good deal of your time, however, especially in the 
early years of your study, to drawing, modelling, 
carving, and such other works as will make you 
thoroughly acquainted with architectural forms ; 
how to draw them; and if possible how actually to 
produce them, with your own hands. This prac- 
tice will help you to cultivate what is of great 
importance to an architect, i.e.,a general fami- 
liarity with and love for all the fine arts. 

Of all employments, for leisure, however, none 
is superior to learning to draw the figure from 
plaster casts or from life; and those who are wise 
will do well to devote a large proportion of time 
to this. Leigh’s school in Newman-street may be 
named as affording good facilities for this study ; 
which, however, you can pursue under the best 
auspices, and without expense, by making your- 
selves students at the Royal Academy. 

Take notes, and make sketches of whatever 
strikes you; and take care that your notes are 
clear enough to convey, to a person who had never 
seen or known the thing you put down, a distinct 
idea of it; aud that your sketches do the same 
thing with the addition of dimensions exactly 
taken and carefully applied. I think it a good 
plan also to date every such note and memoran- 
dum. 

I cannot sufficiently impress upon you the vast 
importance of acquiring the most intimate know- 
ledge of the small details, alike of construction 
and of architectural form, and of all building 
materials, A good architect is always something 
of a workman in his knowledge of work; and a few 
months or a year spent, half of it in a carpenter’s 
shop, and half in a mason’s yard, will be of the 
utmost advantage to you. 

Painters and sculptors have an immense advan- 
tage over us in being their own handicraftsmen ; 
and good workmen inthe various branches employed 
on a building wiil have very much the advantage of 
you when you get into practice; unless you, while 
yet students, make it your business to become very 
familiar with all the minutia of handiwork. One 
exercise that I would strongly recommend you is 
to take a good and full specification for some work, 
read it over word by word and line by line, and 
make a memorandum of every word of which you 
do not understand the full force ; and then never 
rest till, either on the building or in the office, 
you have got every one of those words so 
thoroughly explained to you that you will never 
for a moment hesitate at any one of them when 
you see it again. I fancy the majority of you will 
be rather startled to find how long amemorandum 
paper you would fill, the first time you try this, if 
you do it thoroughly. 

By all means accept any trials of strength in 
which you have a fair chance of success, but no 
others; and whatever you enter upon strive at 
with all your might. As soon, therefore, as you 
feel likely to succeed (and on this point you had 
better take the advice of those who know you 
better than you know yourself) try early to be- 
come students of the Royal Academy, and later to 
compete for and gain its silver and gold medal. 
Compete also for any prize offered by the Institute, 
or by our own or any other society which you think 
you ought to be able to get: speak or read a paper 
at this Association ; and, above all, when the Insti- 
tute examinations are established, set yourselves 
heart and soul to pass them. ‘The-value to you 
of these efforts is incalculable. 

Finally—and I place this study last that it may 
occupy a conspicuous place—study buildings. 
Don’t trace much: never steal designs; and never 
fill your pocket- books with surreptitiously obtained 
information. But on new buildings openly watch 
and sketch, and note all points artistic and coa- 
structive, but more particularly the latter, that you 
are fairly allowed to make yourown; and make it 
at once your pleasure and your business to take 
every opportunity of studying ancient buildings. 
There, aud there only, you can learn what will 
make you real architects; and the amount and kind 
of study you give to them will be the thing which 
will determine, not perhaps the amount of prac- 
tice you may ultimately obtain, but certainly the 
grade you will hold among your brethren. 

To young men in London, Westminster Abbey 
affords an inexhaustible mine of architectural 
wealth, perfectly accessible, and in which the 
officers of this society cun, I believe, procure per- 
mission to draw for any of you; and there is in 
going there the great advantage that you may 
easily get some of those more advanced than 
yourselves to accompany you thither, and put you 
a little in the way of how best to study with the 
pencil and the measuring rods, 

After a youth has in this way gone through his 








articles, there are two steps very essential to his 
being fairly fit to practise. The one is that he 
should visit one or more offices, spending a longer 
or shorter time in each of them, so as to gain ex- 
perience and to see different modes of practice ; 
and the second is that he should travel. In visit- 
ing offices I should advise that, however good the 
one where you were educated, you see the practice 
in one or two others; selecting in preference the 
best offices, even if it be necessary to enter them 
without salary ; though a youth who has well em- 
ployed his time of pupilage ought ordinarily to 
be able to command some salary wherever he 
goes. 

As to travelling, it is most desirable that a good 
long tour should be made, embracing as many as 
possible of the continental cities of architectural 
renown, and extended to as long a time as possible. 
For this, no sacrifice that can honestly and fairly 
be made should be spared ; and during this golden 
harvest-time no exertions should be omitted to 
enrich mind and eyes, note-book and portfolio, 
with as much as the time will possibly allow. 

To these two essentials I think I ought to add 
a third, of a very prosaic nature, but a very neces- 
sary one. I think no one, likely to fall into a 
miscellaneous practice, especially in the country, 
should omit to learn the principles of taking out 
quantities and measuring up works, and to gain 
some facility in these branches; not necessarily 
with a view of furnishing bills of quantities to 
builders ; but in order to be able to make prelimi- 
nary and other estimates with accuracy, and to 
wind up the accounts of extras and omissions on a 
building with fairness and without difficulty. 

So much for preparation for practice. Now let 
us consider the actual start into responsible prac- 
tice,—the transition from the student state into 
that of the architect; at Jeast, the would-be 
architect. 

Many men, I think, postpone this step too long. 
And I believe that, of the two errors, a too early 
start is less likely to be fatal to success than a 
too long postponement of one. 

The main essentials for success in practice are, 
first, to be competent; and secondly, to have the 
reputation of being so. I have already told you 
that I think any one devoid of the natural gifts 
necessary to success had better never enter the 
race at all. I have now to add that, so soon as 
these gifts have been snfficiently trained and 
strengthened, and enough of knowledge and of 
such experience as can be got from engaging on 
other men’s works has been obtained for a man to 
feel himself competent to act as an architect, the 
less he delays about trying to gain a reputation 
the better. 

It is difficult to attempt to say what is the 
degree of information and experience requisite to 
evable a man safely to commence practice. Those 
who have had the good fortune to have a good and 
rather prolonged general education may ordinarily 
safely commence after fewer years of special 
training than others; so that I do not think it 
any gain of time, while it is certainly a loss of 
everything else, to begin your profession very 
young. 1 believe a man who brings a studious 
and well-stored mind to the work may fit himself 
for practice in, perhaps, from four to six years; 
but that ordinarily from six to eight or even ten 
years are requisite for a man to gain knowledge 
or experience enough to begin on. This I know, 
however, that the quickest school is responsible 
practice on your own account. The sternest 
teacher is necessity ; and that one learns more in 
three months from one’s first work than in three 
years from watching or even engaging in that of 
another man, 

A principal reason for advising that a start in 
practice be made as early as is prudent lies in the 
very arduous nature of the process of getting into 
practice. It will probably be found by you incom- 
parably the hardest and most prolonged effort of 
your lives; and you should, therefore, engage in it 
with as few cares, as light a burden of years and 
responsibilities, and as unbroken a circle of friends 
as you can command; for every year you wait 
threatens to add to the weights and diminish the 
number of friends and helpers. 

Every year, too, that you become accustomed to 
the work of an office and the regular receipt of an 
income makes you less inclined than before to 
venture upon the uncertainties of a commence- 
ment of practice; and often makes you unfit for 
the amount of waiting and watching that must 
fall to your lot. 

Let me then urge you all, while remaining 
improvers or assistants in offices, or as clerks o 
works, or so forth, for a certain time after your 
articles are completed, to treat all that as a por- 
tion of your preliminary or student life, and to 
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look forward to actual responsible practice, if you 
are ever going to engage in it, as your real 
work. 

_ I would especially urge the undesirableness of 
incurring either expensive habits or pecuniary 
liabilities ; which, though they may be easily dig. 
charged out of your income asa clerk, will destroy 
your peace and prosperity if you find yourselves 
passing into a condition where income may for a 
time be seriously diminished or totally inter. 
rupted. I believe many men, who would have had 
a brilliant career had they started early, haye 
never entered practice at all, or at any rate not 
till far too late in life, owing to their having re. 
mained too long in other peoples’ offices ; having 
become accustomed to the receipt of a comfortable 
salary ; having under these circumstances married ; 
and having then been unable to encounter the 
possibility of being obliged to spend a year or a 
couple of years without clearing a five-pound note; 
or having contracted habits of self-indulgence 
which have unfitted them for encountering the 
brunt of the battle of life. 

While on this subject, therefore, you will allow 
me to impress upon you the great importance of 
cultivating frugal and prudent habits. It is not 
the amount of a man’s income, but the rate of hig 
expenditure compared with his income, that makes 
him rich or poor; and everything which at this 
stage you can accustom yourself to do without is s0 
much gained towards your future success. Try, if 
you can, while in the receipt of a salary, to lay by 
a little money, at least enough each year to pay 
your expenses during a few weeks’ sketching in 
the fine part of the summer; and, if possible, a 
trifle to keep towards future emergencies. 

We will now suppose that a young student, after 
three or four years’ apprenticeship, a year on the 
Continent, and one, or two, or three, or more years 
spent in a builder’s workshops, and in various 
offices as an improver or as an assistant, thinks of 
commencing practice. I think the first essential 
for him is that he must somehow have or get the 
means of procuring at least a bare livelihood, inde- 
pendent of any architectural commissions what- 
ever. Some men are fortunate enough to be able 
to secure this through the assistance of their 
parents or friends, or from their own property: 
to those who are not I would recommend the 
adoption of some sort of work which can be done 
in their own chambers, and which is, to say the 
least, not inconsistent with their being architects 
on their own account. Measuring and taking out 
of quantities supplies the requirement with some, 
and leads a few here and there to abandon archi- 
tecture entirely, and take to surveying ; for which 
reason, and for the reason that it mixes a man up 
in an undesirable way with builders, I do not 
think that it is so good as other things; such as 
drawing on wood, lithography, writing for the 
press, short-hand writing, etching, engraving, 
tinting views, making perspective outlines, and the 
like. The best source of income, however, and one 
which fortunately is very often available for & 
clever young man, is a partial connection with 
some office where he has been brought up and 
employed, and in which some department of busi- 
ness has more or less fallen into his hands. From 
some source, however, an income is essential ; as an 
architect,—in fact, any professional man,—can 
never hope to enter practice without passing 
through a period of greater or less length in which 
he does nothing; or, even if he does work, receives 
nothing. It is also essential on another ground ; 
namely, that, without some resource which will 
serve for a livelihood at least, a young man cannot 
feel a proper independence of position in treating 
with his first clients; and will, if hard pressed by 
them, which is too often the lot of beginners, feel 
obliged to give way where he ought to be firm; 
and will promise impossibilities, or will undertake 
work at rates below its recognized value,—things 
which it may take him many years to escape from, 
or which may possibly even act injuriously on bim 
through his whole career. To this subject I shall 
have occasion to refer again. 

You ought, however, to contrive to dress well, 
as that will have a great effect upon your future 
suctess ; and you ought to contrive to afford your- 
self a moderate amount of recreation. But it M4 
more important by far to avoid debt: that w . 
be, if incurred, an effectual clog to your success; 
and, if there be no alternative, you are better 
shabby and dull than gay in unpaid-for clothes, oF 
merry upon borrowed money. 

The next essential is what is called a —. 
tion ; that is to say, a circle of relatives, irien® 
and acquaintances, who shall know so much of 4 
as that you exist, and that you have started as 
architect, or an architect and surveyor, if youare 





competent to call yourself that; and who 
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have a not altogether unfavourable impression of 
your personal character and professional ability. 

I need not waste time by showing you the ne- 
cessity of this. I may, I think, take it that you 
will grant, that if a person neither knows you nor 
knows that you are an architect, nor thinks well 
of you, he will not be likely to employ you; and I 
will proceed at once to refer to the sources from 
which your connection must be drawn: and here 
let me add that this question of future connection 
ought to be from time to time in your minds from 
the very first ; so that if there be a possibility or 
probability of any particular line or branch of 
practice being thrown into your way, you may 
specially prepare for it while yet a student. 

A man’s best friend is ordinarily his father ; and 
of course the most valuable of all positions for a 
young man is to be son of an architect in good 
practice, and to be introduced by him to practice. 
This, however, is arare case; but to have a father 
living and influential, and to have elder brothers 
in good positions in life, is most valuable to-a 
young man. I do not think that ordinarily other 
relatives are often of use, till after a man has got 
over the greater part or the whole of his diffi- 
culties; and, although men who have influential 
relatives often speak and feel bitterly because they 
are not helped as they think they ought to be, I 
really think there is a very easy and natural solu- 
tion of the apparent unkindness, if we think for 
a moment of the circumstances of relatives. In 
the first place, then, relatives, such as uncles, elder 
cousins, and the like, are ordinarily likely to rate 
you at below your real value. They knew you, 
perhaps, as boys, and remember you as such: they 
probably will almost forget the length of time in 
which you have been acquiring professional know- 
ledge and experience ; or, at best, they have the 
means of knowing it accurately, and will not rate 
it at longer than it has been, which strangers may 
possibly do. Again, relatives are not free to leaveyou 
or to express displeasure against you if you do not 
please them, as strangers are; for if they did so 
there would be a chance of a family quarrel; and 
many a man would sooner encounter the sort of 
coolness which will be felt because he puts archi- 
tectural work into the hands of a stranger, pass- 
ing by a relative, than place himself in the posi- 
tion of opening business relations with a young man 
whose business capabilities are untried, and whom 
it will be impossible, in case of dissatisfaction, to 
dismiss without raising such a quarrel. Lastly, I 
regret to have to add that it only too often hap- 
pens that young men will not exert themselves 
and do their very best for their relations as they 
will for strangers; and many persons knowing 
this, and aware of the great importance of having 
their business thoroughly well done, shrink from 
venturing to employ a relative, unless they ac- 
tually know his business character to be tho- 
roughly reliable and established. ‘The same ob- 
servations apply to old family friends; and the 
first part of them apply to all persons, who knew 
you well when boys, and have known little of you 
since, All this class of friends must be looked 
upon as ultimately valuable, but as not ordinarily 
the first to be of service to you. 

I believe that the most valuable elements of a 
good connection, after a man’s father and brothers, 
are the personal friends and acquaintances of his 
father and mother; not only the most intimate, 
but also those who may be removed, or but seldom 
seen,—old schoolfellows, old college friends, and 
business acquaintances. These, if they have es- 
teemed the father, be it half a century ago, will 
make acquaintance with the son with pleasure and 
good-will, and will feel little or none of the diffi- 
culty as to employing him which I have referred 
to as existing among relatives. Then come your 
Own personal friends: schoo) and college friends, 
if they are themselves doing well, will often be 
most valuable to you, and so will casual acquaint- 
ances. In fact, it is well to remember that in the 
matter of connection your great point is to be 
known, and known to some extent favourably, by 
& great many people; but that it is not at all es- 
sential you should be intimately known to all or 
any of them. Let me add also that it is as an 
architect you must be known if you want to get 
practice. The most extensive reputation as the 
best drill in your rifle club, or the best dancer in 
twenty ball-rooms, or the best singer at your 
choral society, will, however many friends it may 
witt? you, bring you little business, compared 
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pon ac mparatively limited reputation as an 

Let me add, in the matter of connection, that to 

well and favourably known among members of 
your own profession is of great advantage to you 

many ways ; some of which I shall have to refer 
presently: here I only shall remark that such 


a society as this Association, and especially the 
obtaining a prize here or elsewhere, will be of 
great value to you in obtaining professional ac- 
quaintances and distinction, as well as professional 
knowledge. 

And now let me repeat, as to connection, what 
I said before as to natural qualifications. I think 
no one ought to proceed to educate himself as an 
architect unless he, or his friends for him, see 
some reasonable prospect of his having acquaint- 
ances enough accessible to form the nucleus of a 
fairly extensive business connection, which will 
include some tolerably influential persons. To 
such nucleus your own exertions, and above all 
your professional successes, will add fresh acquaint- 
ances; while it is just possible that you may have 
the good fortune to get a connection, or to augment 
the one you have, out of the ranks of the general 
public. This, I think, must often happen, when 
it does occur, in one of four ways; either by suc- 
cessful works already done, or by professional 
introduction, by writing or by competition: that 
is to say, first you are likely to find that, when 
you have actually got a job and done it, your con- 
nection will be extended; and, sooner or later, work 
will come to you from persons who are personally 
perfect strangers, but who have seen your build- 
ing and have heard that you have satisfied your 
employers. Secondly, you have a prospect of 
success if you are so fortunate and so skilful as to 
be introduced to some position, either a public 
appointment or a post under the auspices of an 
architect of great standing, which will give you 
importance in the eyes of the public. Many, 
perhaps most, of the civil engineers get their pro- 
fessional position in this way; but there are com- 
paratively so few opportunities of the sort in 
architecture, that the thing is not of common 
occurrence. Stillit does happen,—as, for example, 
there are several gentlemen now in good positions 
who owe them to their having held important 
posts under the late Sir Charles Barry, on the 
Houses of Parliament. Lastly, you may also 
succeed with perfect strangers, if you have ability 
and energy, and cash, and good fortune enough to 
publish a really good and really successful book, 
or to gain a good competition ; but these are un- 
certain methods, especially the last-named one— 
the competition. 

There are two methods of getting into practice, 
besides that of “working up your connection,” 
which are attractive to the eyes of young men, 
but are, I believe, really of small value to a be- 
ginner. One is the obtaining some public appoint- 
ment ; the other is obtaining a partnership with an 
experienced man. Now, the truth of the matter 
is, first, that both these things are thought so 
well of that no beginner need count on securing 
either the one or the other; and, secondly, that 
they, both of them, are things which are extremely 
unlikely to suit a beginner if he could get them. 
A public appointment obtained early, more often 
than not prevents a man from exerting himself as 
he otherwise would; and so commonly cuts short 
what might have been a successful career, A 
partnership among architects is so very, very 
seldom a lasting connection, and for some reason 
or other is all but invariably dissolved with mutual 
disadvantage after a few years at longest, that I 
am quite convinced architecture ought to be looked 
upon as a profession no more suited to partner- 
ships than the profession of a barrister or a con- 
sulting physician; and that the less a young man 
thinks of such a thing the better. It is right, 
however, to add, that, in the case of public appoint- 
ments, the canvass for them may, in some cases, be 
of indirect advantage to you; and that those of 
you who intend to practise in London will do well 
to try to obtain the Institute certificate of com- 
petence to practise as district surveyors.* 





ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
THE COMING SESSION. 


THE 1862 session of the Architectural Museum 
will commence with an address by the president, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, who will, on the same occa- 
sion, present the various prizes to artist workmen. 

Twenty-two competing specimens have been 
sent in for the colour prizes; and the same suc- 
cessful result may be hoped for in respect of the 
ten remaining competitions, open until the 1st of 
January next. 

The presentation of prizes will be followed by 
lectures on the following subjects:—On Tile Pave- 
ments, by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton ; on the 
Quatrocento, or Transitional Architecture of 
Florence, by Sir Francis E. Scott, bart.; on the 
Formation of a National Museum of Architecture, 








* To be continued, 
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as viewed especially in its connection with the 
Medieval styles, by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A.; on 
Labourers’ Cottages, and their bearing upon 
Architecture, by the Rev. T. James, M.A.; on the 
various Systems of Coloured Decoration of the 
Middle Ages, by Mr. William Burges; on the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Georgia, by the 
Rev. G. Williams, B.D.; and on the Difference 
between Minster and Parish Churches, by Mr. 
E, A. Freeman. 

The session will not begin until somewhat later 
in the year than usual. 

The programme is certainly very promising. 








LONDONDERRY PENITENTIARY 
BUILDINGS COMPETITION. 


WE are informed that the committee have 
selected the designs of Messrs. Fraser, Ferguson, 
& Fraser, of Londonderry, for their new build- 
ings, from among six sets submitted, several of 
which were by Belfast and Dublin architects. 
The front of the new institution is intended to be 
constructed of red and white bricks. The flank 
elevations will be of rubble stone, with white 
brick facings. The internal arrangements com- 
prise a board-room and refectory, sick rooms, 
probationers’ room, matron’s and under-matron’s 
apartments, with dormitones for thirty inmates, 
baths, &c. There will also be an extensive laun- 
dry attached to the main building, fitted up with 
washing apparatus and steam-drying closet. 








THE RUGBY CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


We have received a communication on this 
subject, but must confine ourselves to one or two 
points in it. It appears that the 139 plans 
mentioned were the total number of drawings 
sent in, including plans of chapels, lodge, entrance, 
mortuary, elevations, sections, perspective views, 
and plans for laying out the ground, and came from 
twelve or fifteen architects, some of whom sent in 
three sets of designs. Ata meeting of the Board, 
on the 16th of November, the members proceeded 
to vote, there being eight members out of nine 
present, when three were found to be for Mr. 
Dodd, three for Mr. Bland, and two for Mr. 
Bidlake. It was finally decided a fresh poll on 
the three should be taken at the next meeting. 

On the 23rd the same members attended, and 
the votes were— For Mr. Bland, 3; for Mr. 
Dodd, 1; for Mr. Bidlake,3. The numbers for 
Mr. Bland and Mr. Bidlake being equal, the 
chairman called on a member to vote who had 
not done so, and that gentleman voted for Mr, 
Bidlake, as he thought his plans came next to 
Mr. Dodd’s, which he preferred. Mr. Bidlake 
was accordingly selected as architect for the 
buildings. 

As may be supposed this strange mode of select- 
ing an architect has not given universal satisfac- 
tion. 





THE OLDEST TREE WITHIN THE CITY 
BOUNDS. 


THE venerable tree in the Temple Gardens, 
which is in all probability as old as Shakspeare’s 
days, and which may be seen forming one of a row 
which stood close to the Thames wall, in prints of 
Charles II.’s time, isin a sad condition. A recent 
gale has blown off one of its limbs, and such is the 
tottering condition of the trunk, and other re- 
maining parts, that the whole can be shaken by a 
touch. When we think of its venerable age, ite 
picturesque appearance, that in all probability 
Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith often rested below its 
shade, and other associations, we trust that 
neither pains nor what little expense is ne 
for its preservation, will be spared by the autho- 
rities of the Middle Temple. A few crutches 
judiciously fixed up, while ivy might be trained to 
creep around it; the filling of the hollows of the 
trunk with plaster of Paris, in the same way as 
the decayed trees are managed at Hatfield; and 
some other help, might be the means of preserving 
it for more than a century to come. As the poor 
old tree is at present situate it is in danger from 
every strong blast which blows. 











New Rivet-Makine Macurye.—A new de- 
scription of rivet-making machine, for manufac- 
turing rivets for the iron frigate Achilles, has 
arrived from Manchester at Chatham dockyard. 
The saving of manual labour by the use of this 
machine is described as something extraordinary ; 
the apparatus being capable of turning out rivets 
complete at the rate of forty to sixty per minute, 





with only two men to attend to it, 
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BULSTRODE. 

In a work entitled the “ Vicissitudes of Families,” 
py Sir Bernard Burke, there is a very interesting 
historical sketch of Bulstrode, and its possessors. 
The Shobingtons, an ancient Buckinghamshire 
race, held the lands of Bulstrode before the in- 
yasion of the Normans. When William the Con- 
queror had subdued the realm, he took a fancy 
to the fine park and mansion at Bulstrode, and 
granted the whole to a Norman who had 
come over with him: this enraged the Shobing- 
tons, who, calling around them the ancient fami- 
lies of the Hampdens and Penns, with their re- 
tainers, stoutly defended their lands. 

Whether the Shobingtons wanted horses or not 
js uncertain; but the story goes that, having col- 
lected a number of bulls, they mounted them, and 
surprising the Normans in their camps, killed 
several of them, and put the rest to flight. Being 
summoned to appear before the king, Shobington 
pleaded that he and his ancestors had long been 
inhabitants of this island, and promised that if the 
king would permit him to keep his estates, he 
would be faithful to him as he had been to his 
predecessors : on which the king granted him the 
free enjoyment of the estate; after which the 
family was called Shobington Bulstrode, and in 
later times, Bulstrode only. The manor of Bul- 
strode then passed to the abbess and convent of 
Burnham ; but in the seventeenth century the Bul- 
strodes again came into possession, and became 
allied to another Buckinghamshire family,—the 
Whitelocks, of Fawley Court. With the White- 
locks and Bulstrodes of the seventeenth century 
their long connection with Bulstrode Park ceased. 
Tradition gives one singular occupant to Bulstrode 
in the remarkable personage, “ Praise God Bare- 
bones,” and it is even asserted that this Barebones 
built the mansion at Bulstrode; but that was not 
so, for the edifice was erected by a far less worthy 
individual, the notorious Judge Jefferies. 

Bulstrode’s vicissitudes appear to have varied 
with the times. The Roundhead Whitelocks 
made it notable in the Commonwealth; Jefferies 
filled it with a Jacobite spirit; and afterwards, 
when the Whigs and William III. were in the 
ascendant, the Dutch favourite of the Dutch mo- 
narch turned his eyes towards the fair acres of 
Bulstrode. Bentinck, created by the king Earl 
of Portland, purchased Bulstrode, and, towards 
the close of 1708, betook himself to a retired 
life, and made it his favourite residence: his 
grandson, the second duke of Portland, also re- 
sided chiefly at Bulstrode, and his accomplished 
duchess used constantly to entertain a host of the 
notabilities of the day. Amongst them was her 
attached friend, Mrs. Delaney, who came to her 
as a visitor during the half of every autumn. In 
the “ Memoirs of Mrs. Delaney ” (lately edited by 
Lady Llanover), frequent mention is made of 
Bulstrode and the beauty of its park, &c. 
Amongst the odd occurrences connected with this 
place is the fact, that Dick Turpin, the famous 
highwayman, actually robbed the second duke of 
Portland within his own park. A portion of the 
house, most likely built by this duke, yet exists, 
and has ever since formed a part of the residence 
for successive occupiers. It consists of a low wing, 
built in red brick, with stone dressings and large 
chimney-shafts, marked by the heavy peculiarities 
observable in Kensington Palace, and buildings of 
that type. The duke’s son and successor, William 
Henry, the third Duke of Portland, in all proba- 
bility pulled down the older house built by Lord 
Jefferies (as no traces of any edifice of that date 
exist), and began the erection of a huge mansion 
to the east of it, in a somewhat castellated style, 
from the designs of Mr. James Wyatt. This 
building was advanced in skeleton, and consisted 
of a considerable west facade, with entrance- 
tower, two wings, internal quadrangle, extensive 
basement, &c., when the project was aban- 
doned, and the whole leit to become a 
ruin, Mrs. Delaney often refers to the build- 
ing operations going on during her visits. 

he says: “Great works are going on here: 
the horse-shoe gravel-walk, with great slopes, 
and a place in the bottom for water (which 
fronted the house), that could never be made 
to answer its purpose, is all thrown down, 
and a Jawn is to be substituted in its place that 
will fall with a hanging level to the park, and 
Mg a very fine and agreeable view to the house. 

esides the satisfaction the owners will have in 
res 80 advantageous an alteration, they have 
® much a delight of maintaining such 
prdateiy of industrious people. Fifty men are now 
Wau ns gh and horses before the windows, 
onstant amusement. The work 


jaan completed till next Michaelmas twelve- 





William Henry, the fourth Duke of Portland, 
was the last of the Bentincks who possessed 
Bulstrode, the estate being purchased in 1810 
by the late Duke of Somerset. This nobleman 
also contemplated the erection of a mansion, 
and plans upon a very extensive scale were 
prepared for his grace by the late Sir 
Jeffery Wyattville, but never carried into execu- 
tion. The present duke, under professional advice, 
has taken down the whole of the ruined building, 
with the exception of the gateway tower and 
apartments over, which, mantled with ivy, forms 
an ornamental feature at the entrance to a noble 
avenue of lime-trees, and is now erecting a man- 
sion according to the accompanying design. The 
new building stands upon a more elevated site, a 
little to the east of the former residence, and is 
attached to the wing previously described, which 
will be remodelled and brought into harmony with 
the new structure. Advantage will be taken of 
the rapid slopes of the ground to form broad and 
pleasant terraces. Its convenient distance from 
London will make Bulstrode an agreeable summer 
residence for the duke during the parliamentary 
season, his grace proposing “to restore the whole 
locality to that state of rural beauty which at 
different times captivated Saxon and Norman, 
monk and layman, Cavalier and Roundhead, judge 
and statesman; and which Nature itself has 
marked out as a retirement from the thoughts of 
poets and the fatigues of princes.” 

The mansion is designed in the old English 
manorial character, with brick walls, relieved in 
parts by facial ornaments of vitrified brick devices, 
Bath-stone dressings, and ornaments. The roofs 
are covered with green slates. The interior will be 
fitted up in a solid and plain manner. The sunk 
flower-garden to the south-west will be formed 
over extensive arched cellars belonging to a former 
residence. The works are being executed by 
Messrs. Holland & Hannen, of Duke-street, 
Bloomsbury. The park, which occupies about 
800 acres, and is of great beauty, possesses addi- 
tional interest from the large circular Roman 
entrenchment to the south-east of the house, in- 
closing an area of twenty acres, with some stately 
oaks on its banks. B. FERREY. 








HYPATHRAL TEMPLES, 


Ir would be a difficult thing to answer such an 
able paper as that read by Mr. Fergusson at the 
last meeting of the Institute, even if time for de- 
liberation and for reference were afforded: you 
may judge, therefore, how grave a task it was 
to attempt todo so on the spur of the moment ; 
and I trust I may be pardoned if I offer a few 
remarks on one or two points which escaped me 
in the debate. I must premise, however, that, 
although the meaning of Vitruvius, as a practical 
architect, may be taken strictly, it is not always 
so with the non-professional authors. Many well- 
educated Englishmen will talk of the rafters, in- 
stead of the joists, of a floor; and confuse girders 
with bressummers: we must therefore not wonder 
if similar want of preciseness is found in classic 
writers. 

In the first place, I would venture to defend 
my friend Mr. Falkener as to the passage in 
Justin (xxiv. 8), where, in describing the attack 
of the Gauls on the Temple at Delphi, the author 
says—‘ The priests cried out that they saw the 
god leaping into the temple per culminis aperta 
Sastigia.” Now, as “culmen” is generally con- 
sidered the upper, or highest portion—the “ cul- 
mination” of anything,—it seems properly trans- 
lated by the word “ridge.” It remains for us, 
then, only to consider what the open “ fastigia” 
could mean. But the primitive meaning of the 
word is a “slope,” or hanging level. Thus Vitru- 
vius (vii. 1), describing the way to lay that sort of 
pavement which he calls “ruderatio,” says it 
should have a slope, “fastigium,” of 2 inches in 
10 feet to carry off the rain. He also uses the 
same word (viii. 7) for the fall of the water in an 
aqueduct. Instances may be multiplied of the 
word being used in this sense, and may be found 
at length in the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society, sub voce “fastigium ;” where it 
is also shown it means a pediment, probably from 
its sloping sides; and, in a more restricted sense, 
the corona and cymz over the tympanum of a 
pediment. But what becomes of the word * oul- 
men,” the ridge? Whatever the opening may be, 
it was close to, or had something to do with, the 
ridge. It has been observed that fastigia is a 
plural word, and means more openings than one: 
this I should venture to doubt, for a reason that 
will arise ont of the examination of another 
author. 





This is Plutarch, who (in his life of Peri- 








cles XIII.) is speaking of the Temple of Ceres at 
Eleusis, and says Corebus began thé temple, but 
died: Metagenes made the cella and the upper 
columns, and “ Xenocles exopudwoe, i.e., at the 
highest point of the temple, placed the oraoy,” 
—literally the opening. Now, here we have a 
similar word to Justin’s culmen, the ropvdn, which 
is “ the head of anything, the top of a mountain, 
the apex of a triangle.” It is clear, then, the 
opening was at the very top; and it is also 
clear the word is singular: so there must have 
been one opening only, not two. And, on reflec- 
tion, I think it will be felt that Justin intends to 
describe one opening only, if we translate “ fasti- 
gia,” slopes, or sloping rafters; and then the 
passage would mean “ through the slopes of the 
roof, open at its summit.” I grant, the passage is 
obscure ; but Justin was not an architect. 

Again, I do not agree with the meaning ascribed 
to the expression of Vitruvius, “sine tecto.” It 
is urged the Pantheon has an opening at the top, 
and that building cannot be said to be without a 
roof. This is true; but the author does not tell 
us the temple was without a roof, but “ that the 
middle of the building is under the open sky, 
without a roof.” “ Medium autem est sub divo 
sine tecto,”—a passage I should consider quite 
sufficient to settle the question. 

I also think Mr. Falkener has rightly considered 
the passage from the “ Digests,” first brought for- 
ward by the learned Professor Bétticher. It 
seems to run thus,—‘“ Labeo says that the cover- 
ing (stratura) made of boards of any place which 
may be taken away in the summer and replaced 
in the winter belongs to the house,” (or Adium, 
may mean temple). It is replied that “ stratura,” 
and its derivatives, generally mean a pavement ; 
but this is scarcely so. It means frequently the 
covering of a bed, “ mollia strata lecti” (Lucret. iv. 
84): and in Pliny (vii. 56), and Seneca (epis. 81), 
it is the cloth that covers a horse under the 
saddle. The truth appears to be that stratum 
and the words derived therefrom signify any- 
thing “spread out,”— a street because stones 
are spread on it; the sea, because of its ex- 
tended spread; and in like manner, as I said, 
the counterpane of a bed, or a horse-cloth. At 
any rate, it seems no one ever heard of a boarded 
floor in a temple, especially one to be removed in 
summer and replaced in winter; while, to the 
present day, coverings of board are used for pro- 
tection against weather, not only in Damascus, 
but in China. 

I must now beg to say a word in defence of the 
theory that two public buildings, at least, at Pom- 
peii, had “a middle open to the sky and without a 
roof,” which I considered was proved by my dis- 
covery of a gutter or channel on the pavement, 
round the inside of each. It was said they were 
not temples. Certainly, what is generally called 
the Chalcidicum of Eumachia is not; as it has a 
circular Bnya, or apsis; nor does it appear to be 
a basilica. It is perhaps, after all, best designated 
by the title found inscribed on its walls—a Chal- 
cidicum. But I think the other building, usually 
called a basilica, is not so. It has no proper 
apsis; and the raised portion at the end, which 
has been supposed to be‘so, is not approached in 
the usual way. It seems rather to have been in- 
tended for a statue and a shrine, but the point is 
doubtful. This, however, seems clear; both these 
buildings must have been hypezthral, both open to 
the sky ; or why should there be a channel round 
the internal court, just where it would catch the 
drip of the cornice. And if these public buildings 
were so, why not the temples ? 

ARTHUR ASHPITEL. 








A SKETCH OF GEOLOGY. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


On Thursday, November 28, Mr. Francis Cam- 
pin, president, in the chair, Mr. Robert C. Patter- 
son read a paper on “ Geology, and its Relation to 
Mining, Engineering, and Agriculture.” The 
reader first considered the materials composing 
the earth’s crust,—granite, gneiss, serpentine, 
slate, marble, sandstone, coal, chalk, clay, and 
sand; noticing the position in which these rocks 
were generally found in different parts of the 
world, and investigating their nature and mode of 
formation. He then passed on to the subject of 
the two great divisions into which all rocks may 
be classed, — those occurring in regular strata 
or layers, termed “ stratified ;” and those which 
are found in mountain-like masses, such as granite, 
and do not exhibit any signs of stratification,— 
termed “unstratified.” It is from the former all 
fossil remains are obtained; no trace of organic 
life having yet been found in the unstratified 
rocks, The use of fossils in geology was stated ; 
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how, by their specific nature, by their mode of 
grouping, and by the succession observable with 
regard to them, they characterize geological 
formations. Thestratified rocks were classed into 
three well-marked series ; each of these series being 
capable of further subdivision. The three princi- 
pal groups are the paleozoic, or primary; the 
mesozoic, or secondary; and the cainozoic, or 
tertiary. The subdivision and the average thick- 
ness in feet of these rocks are the following :— 


Paleozoic. Feet. 
Recent 
on EPS ry ee - 20 to 100 
INT 55 b's ns 5's 0500560 bcc ood be ce'seed 70 to 100 
Miocene (wanting in England) 
PD Tricks onde shba5)60555~ sn K6> Ses 2,000 
Mesozoic. 
SRD sin o:b05b0b0 sb s0sabaeescctee 1,200 
DEE tis takes sencee es coens opens 750 
Upper, middle, and lower oolite........ 1,500 
RSE Pr ee ae 180 to 800 
MD 6 bbb. dS ds oN ne bhO Wrap 040008 ‘sm 1,600 
Cainozoic. 
Permian, or Magnesian Limestone .... 600 
CRP PORIETOUD o> ss005.6s0'06s 060% 3,500 to 15,000 
Devonian or old red sandstone .. 3,000 to 8,000 
MINI 5 905 Vid bb bc bbsuneewab senses ve 24,000 
ENNIS an's Sc n6wscss 900008 Sep iiates 20,000 


The author commenced a review of the geologi- 
cal epochs by beginning with the Cambrian rocks, 
the base of the paleozoic epoch, stating that they 
consisted chiefly of slates and sandstones. Above 
the Cambrian strata occurs the silurian system, so 
well known by the researches of Sir Roderick 
Murchison. The fossils of this system are emi- 
nently marine. One of the most characteristic is 
the lily encrinite.. The next system described was 
the Devonian, or old red sandstone, found prin- 
cipally in Devonshire. This system owes its 
colouring to the peroxide of iron. It consists of 
alternations of sandstones and limestones. The 
principal fossils are the cephalaspis, ostreopelis, 
and diplacanthus. The economic products of the 
old red sandstone are flagstones for paving, and 
slates for roofing. 

Resting upon the Devonian occurs the carboni- 
ferous system, the most valuable and important to 
man in all economic geology ;—the two principal 
flags, limestone (for mortar and bydraulic cement), 
ironstone, and coal, The next system described 
was the cretaceous, so called from the chalk which 
forms its most prominent feature. It is divisible 
into two well-defined groups,—the chalk and the 
green sand. The chalk is again divided into chalk 
with flints and chalk without flints. The green 
sand, so named from its colour, imbeds nodular 
sandstones and deposits of fullers’ earth. The 
organic remains of this system are very abundant, 
and are chiefly marine. The following are a few of 
the fossils: spatangus, cor-anguinum, galerites, 
scaphites, belemnites, hamites, trigonia, plagios- 
toma, &c. The economic products of the system 
are chalk and flint. The chalk is calcined to 
expel the carbonic acid. It is used in making 
hydraulic cement, also by the bricklayer, plas- 
terer, and cement maker. Flints, when calcined 
and ground down, are used in the manufacture of 
glass and porcelain. The phosphatic nodules of the 
green sand, when ground down, are used as a 
manure, on account of the large percentage of 
phosphate of lime contained in them. 

Tertiary Epoch.— The author divided this 
period into three groups; the upper, middle, and 
lower tertiaries; dwelling at considerable length 
upon the London clay, the coralline crag, the 
brown coal of Germany, the drift, and recent 
deposits ; and devoting the latter part of his paper 
to geology in its direct application to mining, 
engineering, and agriculture. A knowledge of 
the general principles of this science, and of the 
physical geography of the region which is to be 
the sphere of the undertaking, is highly import- 
ant to the civil engineer. The nature and com- 
position of the various deposits, varying as they 
do from loosely coherent beds of gravel, sand, or 
clay, to rocks of crystalline texture and hardness, 
will often determine the choice between two prof- 
fered lines of road, or the course to be pursued 
in a certain district: for example, when the beds 
are loose and porous they are frequently to be 
avoided, while, on the other hand, a rock, though 
hard and crystalline, may present a valuable stone 
for masonry, and may thus repay the cost of pene- 
trating it, since an excellent supply is to be pro- 
cured upon the spot for the mere expense of 
quarrying the material. In tunnelling, the geo- 
logist is the best pioneer: he alone can point out 
the state of the various strata and the nature of 
the rock to be cut through, the probable amount 
of water contained in them, and the best method 
of draining it off. On the formation of a railroad 
or canal a vast advantage is to be gained by an 
acquaintance with the structure of the land to be 


nance of harbours it is most important to have a 
thorough knowledge of the geological strata and 
of the nature of the coasts where the harbour is 
to be situate, in order to render it easily acces- 
sible to vessels, whether for commerce or refuge. 
The builder and the architect may also derive im- 
portant assistance from the geologist, both as 
regards the durability of certain rocks, their posi- 
tion, and the facility with which they may be 
obtained. 

Mr. Patterson concluded his paper by noticing 
the advantages which a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of geology conferred upon the miner and the 
agriculturist ; stating, in reference to mining, 
that, though it existed long before the truths of 
the science assumed a technical aspect, “‘ yet do 
its operations proceed with certainty and precision 
only in proportion to the advancement of scienti- 
fic generalisation.” 

A discussion followed. 








GLASGOW ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
** BRASSES ” IN SCOTLAND. 


At the fourth annual meeting and conversazione 
of this society, held last week, Mr. Robert Hart 
in the chair, the following gentlemen were elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing session :—President, 
Mr. Smith, of Jordanhill, F.R.S.; vice-presidents, 
Sheriff Strathern and J. T. Rochead; council, 
Messrs. G. Neil, Robert Hart, J. Baird, Alexander 
Galloway, J. Fleming, Sir Andrew Orr, Dr. Strang, 
William Euing, John Buchanan, M. Connal, Dr. 
Scoular, and A. D. Robertson; hon. secretary, Mr. 
John Honeyman, jun.; hon. treasurer, Mr. Wm. 
Church, jun. 

The secretary read a paper on the proceedings 
of kindred societies in this country and abroad 
during the present year; and the Rev. R. S. Old- 
ham read a paper on “ Monumental Brasses,” 
illustrated by rubbings exhibited ; which, with one 
exception, were from England. This exception 
was the rubbing of a small mural brass to one of 
the Minto family, in the south aisle of the nave 
of Glasgow Cathedral. This was the only Scotch 
brass known to Mr. Oldham, or to any of the 
members present at the meeting; but it was sug- 
gested that, if more attention were given to the 
investigation, additional examples might be found ; 
as, even in comparatively obscure buildings, slabs 
from which brasses had been torn were known to 
exist. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening, the 6th inst., at the house, in 
Conduit-street. Mr. R. O, Harris occupied the 
chair. 

Mr. Henry Eastwood, of Guilford-street, 
Russell-square, was, on ballot, elected a member 
of the Association. 

The secretary announced that the modelling 
class was again organized, and that it would meet 
every Friday evening at the rooms of the Associa- 
tion ;* also that a prize of 27. would be given for 
the best six sketches illustrating some portions of 
the following buildings :—Westminster Abbey, 
St. Mary’s Overy, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall. The sketches 
are to be made on the spot, and are not to be 
finished at home. They will be exhibited on the 
occasion of awarding the prizes at the annual con- 
versazione of the Association, and the judges are 
to be chosen by the class of design. 

Mr. T. Roger Smith then read a paper entitled 
“On Entering Architectural Practice,” which we 
print separately. 

At the conclusion, Mr. A. Smith proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Roger Smith. 

Mr. Spiers, in seconding the motion, called atten- 
tion to the system of architectural education in 
Paris, and described the curriculum through which 
students usually passed. 

Mr. Druce referred to the subject of public 
competition as useful to young architects; and 
expressed his opinion that the dispensing of 
patronage was at present conducted with far 
greater fairness towards the candidates than in 





* The Modelling Class.—The class will meet for two 
hours every Friday evening at 9, Conduit-street (where 
the necessary arrangements have been made), at six 
o’clock on the nights of the ordinary meetings of the 
Association, and at half-past six on the Class of Design 
nights. The first meeting under the new regulations took 
place on Friday, the 6th, when Mr. Ross, who still con- 
tinues to superintend the class, gave some preliminary 
instructions as to the manipulation of the clay, &c. It is 
to be hoped that all members of the Association who feel 
the importance of this study will lose no time in joining. 
Efforts will be made to obtain loans or gifts of casts from 
good subjects. Mr. Blomfield has accepted the presidency 





operated upon. In the construction and mainte- 


of the class. 


former years. He thought it highly desirable 
that young architects, when commencing practice 
should endeavour to augment their incomes by 
surveying, taking out quantities, writing for the 
press, and so forth. 

TheChairman observed that a suggestion thrown 
out by Mr. Smith as to the desirability of Visiting 
workshops, especially the joiners’ shop, was wel] 
worthy of attention. He himself had been able 
to avail himself of the experience to be derived 
from visiting the workshops of Mr. Myers, and, he 
hoped, had profited by the privilege. It was, he 
thought, also desirable that young architects 
should, when practicable, obtain an appointment 
as clerk of works. This, he was aware, was a diffi. 
cult matter to accomplish ; but whenever it could 
be obtained it could not fail to impart a practical 
knowledge of construction in all its parts, 

After some further discussion, which, however, 
the lateness of the hour curtailed, the vote of 
thanks was put from the chair, and carried unani. 
mously, 

It was announced that the next drawing of the 
class of design would be “A Village Railway 
Station.” 








AWARD AS TO ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
AND CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY. 


WE gave particulars some time since of the 
reference in this matter. We have now to men- 
tion that Mr. John Stewart, of Liverpool, the 
umpire appointed by the Board of Trade, has, by 
an award dated 7th December instant, deter. 
mined that the compensation to be paid by the 
Charing-cross Railway Company, as well for the 
purchase of the fee simple of the whole of the 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and premises, with the 
appurtenances, as for the damage sustained or to 
be sustained by the governors,—by reason of the 
execution by the Company of the works autho- 
rized by the Charing-cross Railway Act, 1859, 
and the exercise by the said Company of the 
powers of the said Act, and of the Acts incorpo- 
rated therewith,—shall be the sum of 296,000/. 
The claim, it will be remembered, was 750,000/. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Husbands Bosworth.—The church of All Saints, 
Husbands Bosworth, has been re-opened for divine 
service, after having undergone considerable re- 
storation. In 1858 a new mixed school and mas- 
ter’s house were erected, at an expense of 800/. 
In 1859 a cemetery was formed ; which, with the 
two chapels, boundary fences, and an acre and a 
half of land, cost 1,5007. In 1860 a new infant 
school was added to the mixed school, at a cost 
of 4007. The two schools, together with the 
master’s house, form a group on the village green, 
just at the entrance to the town from the Wel- 
ford-road. The whole of these works have been 
carried out from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. E. F. Law, of Northampton. 
The works at the church have been executed by 
Mr. Law, of Lutterworth, builder, and also the 
mixed schools and master’s house. The infant 
school was erected by Messrs. Thompson & Love- 
day, of Kibworth; and the cemetery chapels and 
fences were erected by Messrs. Clark & Barrett, 
of Northampton. The works in the church, in- 
cluded in the contract entered into by the Church 
Charity Trustees, embrace the conversion of the 
old vestry into a south aisle to the chancel by the 
opening and restoring of two arches; one, con- 
necting it with the chancel, and another connect: 
ing it with the south aisle of the church ; the in- 
troduction of the two new windows of Decorated 
character; the re-leading of the roof, and the 
erection of new seats in pitch-pine. A vestry, I 
keeping with the chancel, has been erected on the 
north side. The organ-galleryatthewest end of the 
nave has been removed, and the organ placed in 
the south aisle of the chancel; the tower arch 
opened and restored ; and the interior of the tower 
fitted with seats for the accommodation of Sunday 
school children. The window in the west side of 
the tower has been restored and filled with stained 
glass, by Messrs. Powell & Son, of London (pro- 
vided at the expense of the rector). Facility was 
afforded in accomplishing this portion of the re 
storation by the fact that no provision had to be 
made for ringers ; inasmuch as the ringing of the 
bells (five in number) is effected by one man, 
through the medium of a bell-ringing machine, 
which was provided some time ago at a cost 0 
352. We understand that the works here detailed 
are only the beginning of what is contemplate 
The works in the chancel include the removal of & 
flat timber roof and the substitution of a high- 





pitched pitch-pine roof, of Decorated character, 
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having six pairs of principals, with carved ribs 
moulded, resting upon stone corbels, terminating 
with carved bosses of natural foliage. A Geome- 
trical Decorated window has been introduced at 
the east end, and a two-light window of similar 
character on the north and south aisles. Over 
the last-named windows scrolls, carved in Caen 
stone, have been introduced as labels, upon which 
inscriptions are carved in Church text, the letters 
being raised on the surface of the scrolls. The 
east window is filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons. In a medallion, in the centre light 
of the window, the subject of “ Christ Healing 
the Blind” is introduced. In the tracery are 
emblems. Two new oak stalls are placed on each 
side of the chancel, having open tracery fronts, 
and carved poppy-heads as terminations to the 
ends. The communion-rail, which is also of oak, 
is of Decorated character. The whole of the 
chancel floor, including the portion within the 
communion-rail, is paved with ornamental tiles, 
executed by Messrs. Maw & Co. The cost of the 
whole of the works is 1,2507., 4507. of which have 
been defrayed by the Church Charity Trustees, 
without the assistance of a rate, or foreign aid, 
and the remaining 800/. by the rector. 

Debtling.—The parish church here has been 
re-opened, after undergoing extensive alterations 
and repairs. The alterations include the taking 
down of the old wooden bell-tower and re-building 
it in stone, with a new shingled spire. The inte- 
rior of the church has been entirely re-paved and 
re-floored: the large pier between the nave and 
aisles has been reduced; and a new arch has been 
erected. There is also a new stone arch between 
the north aisle and the chancel, and a stone rere- 
dos has been fixed over the communion table. The 
pewing is of yellow deal, stained and varnished ; 
and the old oak pulpit, some little time since re- 
moved from All Saints’ Church, Maidstone, has 
now replaced the one formerly used at this church. 
The whole of the work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. R. C. Hussey, of Lon- 
don, architect; the brickwork by Messrs. Bridge 
& Son; the carpentering by Mr. W. Grensted ; 
and the painting by Mr. Levi Ashdown, all of 
Maidstone. A patent “Gill air-warmer” has been 
supplied by Messrs. Ellis & Son. An organ, con- 
taining six stops, has been erected by Mr. T. Good- 
win, of Maidstone. The expense of the whole 
has been borne by voluntary contributions. 

Ripple.—The old church at Ripple, near Dover, 
having become greatly dilapidated, a new struc- 
ture has been raised on the same site, and which 
has been opened for divine service. The building 
is capable of seating about 100 persons. The 
architect was Mr. Ashpitel, and the builders were 
Messrs. W. & G. Denne. ‘The marble tablets of 
the old church, many of them of considerable 
antiquity, have been preserved, and refixed in the 
new building. The baptismal font is also one of 
the relics of the former edifice, bearing date 1663. 
The architecture is in the Norman style. The 
capitals to the columns are all enriched, and the 
chancel arch carved and supported by zig-zag 
columns. The old church was of great antiquity, 
and known to have existed long before the date 
inscribed on the baptismal font, from the fact 
that, in pulling down the old structure, stairs were 
discovered in the wall leading to the rood-loft. 
The entire cost of the structure is 1,009. The 
building has been enriched by several stained 
windows, and other gifts from influential residents 
of the neighbourhood. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Eton.—The Queen has been pleased to subscribe 
1001, and the Prince Consort 50/., to the fund 
for building new school-rooms in connection with 
Eton College, The building is already com- 
menced, and is expected to be completed in the 
course of next year. The cost is estimated at 
upwards of 10,000/.; but 7,000/. of this sum have 
already been subscribed. Messrs. Lawrance, of 
White Waltham, Berks, are the contractors, and 
the architect is Mr. Woodyer, under whose 
designs the college hali has been embellished. 

igh.—A new school has been opened here. 
The building contains a general school-room, 
36 feet by 18 feet ; and, adjoining it, a class-room, 
12 feet by 10 feet, the latter for thirty-five chil- 
dren. At one end there is a porch about 6 feet 
Square, paved with encaustic tiles, forming one of 
€ two entrances to the school. Ventilation is 
effected through a turret. The roof is open. The 
igen is stained and varnished, and the floor- 
ards are tongued together with hoop iron. 
here 18 a play-ground at the back, with out- 
; mldings, and the school is skirted with ornamen- 
trees. Its estimated cost is about 600L., of 


which 2007. and upwards have been subscribed : 
the site and grounds were given by the incum- 
bent. The architect was Mr. R. Parkinson, of 
London, and the contractors were Mr. Hellyer, of 
Thornford, and Mr. Lane, of Leigh, the former 
executing the masonry and the latter the car- 
pentry. Messrs. Hannam & Gillett had also a 
share in the work in supplying the ironmongery, 
erecting the vane, &c. 

Rusholme.—Trinity Church Schools, Rusholme, 
have been opened. The architects were Messrs. 
Pennington & Bridgen, of Manchester. The ex- 
terior is Gothic in design, the materials being red 
bricks, relieved by bands and arches of blue bricks. 
The builder was Mr. Penk, of Cheetham. Accom- 
modation is provided for 400 children. On the 
ground-floor is the industrial school, 25 feet by 
20 feet, with kitchen, scullery, and offices attached ; 
and an infants’ school, 65 feet by 19 feet. The 
boys’ school, on the upper floor, is of the same 
size: the girls’ school is 50 feet by 20 feet; and 
there are class-rooms, lavatories, &c. The roofs 
are open-timbered, and Dr. Arnott’s system of 
ventilation has been applied. A play-ground ad- 
joins the schools. The site, with two cottages 
that stood upon it, cost 7207. ; builder’s contract, 
architects’ commission, &c., 1,760.; making, with 
sundries, 2,6167. The committee received 2,487/. 
as donations, 





MONUMENTAL. 


Sir Robert Ferguson. — Mr. John E. Jones has 
just completed a statue of the late Sir Robert Fer- 
guson, which is to be erected at Londonderry, of 
which city he was representative in Parliament 
during many years. The figure is clothed in 
modern costume. He is represented as addressing 
the House of Commons, having a cloak suspended 
from the shoulders, thus dispensing with the con- 
ventional tree-stem, &c. The figure is of colossal 
size, and will be shortly cast in bronze. 

The late Bishop Blomfield.—A committee, con- 
sisting of the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Over- 
stone, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Walter James, 
bart., and Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, has been: 
appointed to make choice of a design for a monu- 
ment to the late Dr. C. J. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London. They have selected a model by Mr. 
George Richmond, R.A.; and the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s have granted a site for it in the 
south aisle of the cathedral. 

Sir Humphrey Davy.—A monument is about 
to be erected to the memory of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, at Penzance. It will consist of a granite 
column and base, surmounted with a statue of the 
great chymist, holding a safety lamp in his hand, 








GUERNSEY. 
Testimonial to an Engineer.—Mr. Lyster, the 
late acting engineer to the harbour at Guernsey for 
a period of eight years, has received a demonstra- 


tion on the part of the authorities and workmen | 


of the harbour works. The workmen presented 
him with a claret jug, value 26/., having the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“ Presented to George Fos- 
berry Lyster, C.E., M.1L.C.E., by the Foremen and 
Men employed on the Guernsey Harbour Works, 
as a token of their esteem,” &c. A farewell dinner 
was also given to Mr. Lyster by the harbour com- 
mittee of Guernsey. On his departure another 
demonstration was made by the harbour workmen, 
who assembled on the castle pier and fired a salute 
from a battery of guns which they had improvised 
for the occasion. 

Rocquettes Church—A meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the fund for erecting a church at the 
Rocquettes, St. Peter-Port, washeld some time since 
at Guernsey. This church was to contain 900 
sittings, but the number has been reduced to 750, 
one-half to be free. The whole of the church is 
to cost 5,9007.: of this there have been collected 
3,5507. The meeting was called together to decide 
how to act. Guarantees for 500/. being secured 
by the meeting, it is expected that the church 
will soon be commenced. 








MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 


Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. — The 
title of Mr. Balfe’s new opera, “The Puritan’s 
Daughter,” suggests I? Puritant as the story, but 
has, in truth, no connection with it. The story in- 
volves the escape of King Charles II. from a plot 
by the Puritans, and the love-sorrows of a Puritan 
maiden, Miss Pyne, attached to an ill-treated cava- 
lier, admirably sung by Mr.Santley, the best English 
baritone. In his acting, Mr. Santley has greatly 
improved, but has still room to strive in this 





respect. Without reference to his part in the 





concerted music, his singing of “Oh, would 
that I had died ere now,” is faultless. Mr. W. 
Harrison, in a light comedy part,—the Earl 
of Rochester, tipsy half the time that he is on 
the stage,—creates considerable effect by his good 
acting, and sings what he has to do in his best 
style. His song in glorification of punch, “ Let 
others sing the praise of wine,” will be one of the 
popularities. Under the same head must be 
placed, “‘ No more shall anguish,” and “ How well 
I recollect the night,” both exquisitely sung by 
Miss Pyne, who throughout the opera is excel- 
lent; and when we add a capital chorus, that 
with which the first act opens, and two mas- 
terly trios, it will be seen that Mr. Balfe’s last 
production has claims for a considerable success. 
Without any great pretensions in respect of 
scenic effect, two very good scenes have been pro- 
vided for the opera. The ruined chapel attached 
to Middleton Hall, and a large open-timber roofed 
apartment in the latter building, with lofty prac- 
ticable flight of stairs in the centre, are very com- 
plete and satisfactory. The former scene has the 
effect of two lights; the ruined chapel being seem- 
ingly touched with the setting sun, the fallen 
capital and statue by the rising moon. 








THE LAW COSTS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Sir,—I find in the last published accounts of 
the directors of the Architectural Union Company 
that they have paid their own solicitor the several 
sums of 2961. 7s. 4d., 527. 128. 2d., 601. 10s. 2d., 
and 19/. 9s. 8d, making 428/. 19s. 4d.; and to 
other solicitors, 1247. 5s. 6d.; in the whole the 
astounding sum of 553/. 4s. 10d.! I am quite 
aware that the business included the purchase of 
the house, a mortgage deed, and a lease from the 
City ; but I nevertheless maintain that the amount 
is preposterous, especially with reference to their 
own solicitor. I ask no question, and I look for 
no answer: no good would come of it: but I seek 
to record the great dissatisfaction in this particular 
of MoRE THAN ONE SHAREHOLDER. 








THE FROST AND WATER CISTERNS. 


DovusTLEss many of your readers are much 
troubled in the winter by having their cisterns, 
pipes, and closets frozen during the inclement 
weather. The following remedy I have adopted in 
my own habitation with the greatest success, viz. : 
Pat a lump of salt (the common agricultural salt 
will do) in the cistern once a week, and a small 
quantity in the closet-trap the last thing at night. 
This will have the desired effect, and prevent much 
trouble and expense. The philosophy of the expe- 
dient is obvious. Water freezes at 32 degrees, but 
salt and water will not freeze till the air is 25 de- 
grees colder. If the cistern should be frozen, it is 
quite sufficient to put salt therein, which will soon 
dissolve the frozen water. Joun UsHER. 

«* The supply pipes must, nevertheless, be 
protected from action of frost. If it can be pre- 
vented, they should not remain charged with 
water. 








MESSRS. BARCLAY’S DRAY STOPS 
THE WAY, 


How to relieve the choked streets from their 
over-crowded condition is admitted on all sides to 
be one of the great social problems of a Londoner. 
Various schemes have been propounded; some 
plausible, others ingenious, many wholly chimeri- 
cal; but among them all I do not remember one 
setting forth the desirableness of limiting the 
gigantic proportions of the drays of Messrs. Bar- 
clay and their beer-brewing fraternity. 

All who have fretted in pent-up vexation of 
spirit (and who has not?) as the time for the 
departure of their train drew near, their cab 
or omnibus being hopelessly blocked, will remem- 
ber how often the stoppages have been occasioned 
by brewers’ drays. Beer-barrels, as we all 
know, are ponderous articles, requiring a great 
amount of space, but why they should not 
be carried on drays similar to those on the 
Continent—long and narrow, instead of exces- 
sively wide—I am at a loss to conjecture. True, 
the draymen are uncommonly broad, and conse- 
quently require unusually large seat space: one, 
as will be remembered, always rides in sleepy ob- 
livion through the noisiest streets. But still, this 
beery individual might be accommodated with 
sitting room on a dray half the width of those 
now inuse. Perhaps Messrs. Barclay may be able 
to tell us why their present very inconvenient 
drays are employed? If there be no sufficient 
reasop, then, in the name of common sense, let 
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thet be cut down to thé average width of street 
carts and waggons. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark how greatly such a reform would help to 
rélieve the streets during the coming year, when 
the Exhibition will double the traffic. Peat 








THE SHEFFIELD TRADE OUTRAGES. 


S1r,—The letter, signed “ George Howell,” in 
the Builder of, December 7th, I regard as a simple 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
The subject, is too important to be thus glossed 
over. Read what the Rev. Brooke Herford (a 
statich supporter of unions) said in a sermon the 
other day, to a vast assemblage of working men :— 


‘* Neither you nor I can lay our hands upon the man 
who has done this particular act. Possibly he may never 
be known ; or, as hkely, if he be known, it will be im- 
possible to bring such proof as would lead to his convic- 
tion. And what even if he were found out, and-convicted, 
and hung, as he deserves to be ? would this kind of thing 
be stopped? Would you be sure even that you had 
punished the most guilty party? I should not, and I will 
tell you why. This act is only one part of a system—a 
system of black and lawless terrorism, by which in some 
trades in Sheffleld—not in all, but in some—the require- 
ments and orders of the committees are relentlessly 
enforced. That terrorism acts a thousand times by the 
dread it inspires by one of these occasional strekes of 
secret malice. Its mandates are absolute: when once 
they are made known they must be obeyed, or more and 
more pressure is brought to bear, and dark hints thrown 
out in smooth and courteous words, of which, however, 
every working man knows the meaning only too well, 
I have heard men sneer at meetings to sympathise with 
American slaves: tell us something about the white 
slaves, they have said. I will te!l you something about 
them. I tell you there is no slavery in England to com. 
pare with that which some of the unions exercise over 
many of their members! It is often as unreasoning and 
as absurd as it is relentless and cruel. I don’t get my 
knowledge from masters: I get it from working men 
themselves ; and you all know I speak the simple truth.” 


Going to another point, he says,— 


* T assert that in many of your unions the whole spirit 
and purpose is that of a narrow, grasping monopoly, which 
you would be the first to denounce if it were exercised 
against yourselves. 

To take an illustration of ,this. Here is a man—a 
grinder say—in one of your favoured and exclusive 
trades ; you won’t work with him or let him work, unless 
heis in your union; and you won’t have him in your 
union! Why? Is it because he is not a competent 
grinder? No: but because his father was not! And 
therefore, though he be ever so skilful, he shan’t work in 
your union, and he must not work oué of it! Why, one 
could laugh at such mean and silly laws, were they not so 
terrivle in their consequences. Where would the world 
have been if such rules had been enforced? What would 
you think of it if the world enforced such rules against 

ou?” 

Sheffield. 8. 








THE ORDNANCE FRAUDS AT DUBLIN. 


Captain Conontty, of the Royal Engineers, 
and his accomplice, M‘Ilwaine, the contractor, 
have been tried by a jury in the Dublin Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and found guilty; Conolly 
of conspiracy and forgery, and M‘Ilwaine of 
conspiracy. We have already given an abstract 
of the precise nature of this case; which, how- 
ever, only discloses the mouth, as it were, 
of a “pit of corruption” of unknown depth ; 
which, it is whispered, the Government autho- 
rities are afraid to attempt to fathom. The 
nominal amount of fraud on which this special 
case was based appears to have merely been the 
difference between 1,447/. and 2,858/., into which 
the 1,447/. had been fraudulently converted. The 
modus operandi was explained at the trial in the 
written words of Conolly himself; and although 
the nature of the fraudulent conspiracy was before 
explained in our columns, we may here again 
slightly advert to the subject. In a private letter 
to M‘Ilwaine, Conolly says : “‘ My dear M.—I have 
to pay 3007. in three weeks from this date: there 
is no escape from it. As you cannot help me with- 
out I assist you todo so, I have arranged matters 
according to the enclosed dockets. When you get 
the amount of those bills you can pay me 3001. 
You also owe me a balance of 277/., which I hope 
you will soon be able to clear off; and then I pro- 
mise you there will be no more transactions of this 
nature.” Enclosed in this letter wasa slip of paper 
having, in Conolly’s handwriting, the following 
calculations: “I. B., 2217. 16s, 2d., 4457. 16s. 8d., 
2241. Os. 6d.” “I. B.” stood for Island Bridge, 
and the figures represented the true claim, the 
fraudulent claim, and the profit realised. Then, 
under 2242. Os. 6d. was put 150/., with the words 
“for me,” and the. balance was brought out 
742. 6s., with the words “for you.” A second 
calculation was this: “ Rich,” 268l. 9s. 34d., 
BOLL. 6s. 9d., 2327.17s. 6d. “ Rich” meant Rich- 
mond Barracks, and the figures the true, the 
false claims, and the gain. Those under the 
2321. 17s. 6d. were put “1502.,” with the words 
for me,” and the balance was brought out 


820. 138. 6d., with thé words “for you.” Sich 
was the division of the spoil under the hand of 
Conolly himself, who realised, on these two trans- 
actions alone, the 300/. which in his letter he said 
he “required.” Sentence has not as yet been pro- 
nounced on the delinquents, 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
CLERKENWELL COURT. 


Walls of Insufficient Thickness.—At the instance of 
Mr. Godwin, district surveyor of South Islington, Mr. 
Peter Brewster appeared before Mr. D’Eyncourt to answer 
complaint that the walls of the side building of a house 
on the south side of Englefield-road, being above the 
height of 25 feet, were of the thickness of 9 inches only 
in three stories instead of two. Further, the footings of 
back building were insufficient. Three other similar 
summonses had been issued in respect of adjoining 
houses.—Ordered to athend the irregularities in each 
case, and to pay 16s. costs. 

Party Walis.—Mr. Ebenezer Conquest was summoned 
by the same district surveyor for not carrying up party 
wall separating a building erected at the bottom of the 
garden of 7, Ca.onbury-square, from adjoining building, 15 
inches above roof, as required by the Act, and for forming 
an opening in the wall on the one pair communicating 
with said adjoining premises. The defence set up was 
that it was an addition to the adjoining premises, and 
that wall was not a party wall. It was shown that there 
was no connection on the ground-floor, and that the en- 
trance to new building was from the garden and the 
street ; further, that section 27 says that if any building 
in one occupation is divided into two or more tenements, 
each having a separate entrance from without, every such 
tenement shall be deemed to be a separate building for 
the purposes of the Act.—Ordered to amend the irregu- 
larities complained of, and to pay 10s. 6d. costs. 

Want of Notice.— Wooden Enclosure.—Mr. R. Southey 
appeared to answer the complaint of the same district 
surveyor that he had partly enclosed with wood a build- 
ing at bottom of the garden in rear of Nelson Cottage, 
King Henry’s-walk, instead of with incombustible ma- 
terials, as required by the Act; further, that he had not 
given forty-eight hours’ notice, as required by the Act. 
A solicitor, on part of defendant, attempted to show 
building was exempt from requirements of the Act, on 
the ground that it was 30 feet from nearest building, but 
had omitted to notice that exemption requires it should 
also be 30 feet from ground of any adjoining owner.— 
Ordered to amend theirregularities, and pay 10s. 6d. costs, 
A fine of 20s. for not giving notice was imposed ; but it 
was understood that this would not be enforced if the 
works were set right. 

Shops on Fore-courts—On Wednesday, the 4th in- 
stant, a case was heard before Mr. Barker, in which 
Mr. R. L. Sibley, the Clerkenwell district surveyor, 
summoned Mr. Balmer for erecting two shops in the 
fore-courts of his premises, in the Pentonville-road, as 
projections under section 26 of the Bnilding Act. The 
Magistrate dismissed the case, saying that he conceived 
the section did not apply, and that he had no jurisdiction 
in the matter, of which he took the same view as Mr. 
Corrie, in believing them to be buildings in themselves,— 
shops attached to the houses, and that the section 26 
applied only to parts of buildings, architectural projec- 
tions, &c., &c. He would, however, adjourn the matter, 
to allow ‘‘a special case by the Metropolitan Board,’ or 
dismiss it at once, as the district surveyor might elect. 
The surveyor said he would prefer making a communica- 
tion to the Board, and the case was adjourned for a week. 
At vee expiration of that time the case was finally dis- 
missed. 








PAYMENT TO ARCHITECTS ; AND 
COMPETITIONS. 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


S1r,—Many must have read with pleasure and amuse- 
ment “ W. A. R.’s’’ letter on the Plymouth Chapel com- 
petition, and also Mr, Frere’s sensible epistle, recom- 
mending a combined effort against exacting conditions in 
competitions. It is to be feated, however, that this effort 
can never be made. : 

The prosperous architect disdains competitions ; won- 
ders men can be found to waste their time and money on 
them: but he who is not fully occupied, and may have 
active clerks and pupils to keep at work, feels that the 
advertisement, offensive though it be, applies to him, and 
is addressed to him; and that, if he combined with 
others to ignore it, a tribe of a lower grade,— surveyors, 
builders, and architects’ assistants,—would soon fill up 
any blank in the number of competitors. Despite the 
strong and laudable spirit which is abroad to make com- 
petitions more just and honourable, matters do not seem 
to mend. Here we have a local board for Dartmouth 
heading a long scheme for improving their town ‘‘ One 
Hundred Guineas Premium!’’ addressed to civil en- 
gineers and others; which premium, on closer inspection, 
resolves itself, in smaller print, into a scale of 65/., 25/., 
and 151. The manner in which the successful competitor 
for leading, and levelling, and cutting a new street and 
thoroughfare, 30 feet wide, through a great length of this 
town of tortuous lanes, is to achieve greatness and obtain 
premium No. 1, is worthy of quotation :— 

Condition 5. ‘‘ The competitor whose plan and scheme 
shall be marked A shall (subsequently to his plan being 
selected, and previously to the receipt of the premium of 
65/.) adopt any portion of the other two selected plans 
and sch 3, and embody the same into his own, or adapt 
his own to the same, if the board require ; and forthwith 
prepare accordingly detail drawings and specifications for 
the works, at the scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, 
which shall include plans, sections, and elevations of 
each separate property foreptet ¢ work to vary the en- 
gineering, and the whole of the town has to be gone 
through], to be of such a nature that the board may be 
able to carry out any separate portions of the works at 
any time thereby: the specification of each property to 
describe all sanitary arrangements contemplated within 
each separate dwelling. He must also be prepared to 
enter into an en it to.catry out the works, if the 








gagemer 
require it; and, subject to their pleasure, at and for 
the charge of 4/. for every 100/. actually expended in work 





done under his superintendence.’ 


(Duo. 14, 1861, 


Here is 4 field open for distinction !—to pioneer new 
public road through the town, and design elevations and 
in detailed specification describe the alterations of ever 
house on both sides of the new street; also to devise 
thorough system of drainage, “including plans for the 
connection of the existing drains therewith, and for im. 
proving the same!’’? And this in a low seaport town foe 
657. Comment is needless here. W.N, 








Pooks Received, 


The British Almanac, and Companion, for 1862, 
London: Knight & Co., Fleet-street, 


Tue “British Almanac, and Companion,” now 
in its thirty-fifth year, contain their usual amount 
of indispensable information. The essays in the 
latter are on the Census (Hammack); Cotton 
Supply; Co-operation in Lancashire, a sensible 
and comprehensive article (Jobn Plummer); the 
approaching International Exhibition, an interest. 
ing resumé (Dodd & Thorne); Statistics of the 
United States ; the State of Popular Education; 
and its usual article, Architecture and Public 
Improvements, for the most part little more than 
a catalogue. 





VARIORUM. 


“The National Defences.” By G. P. Bidder, 
Jun., M.A.—This is a thick pamphlet, containing 
a report of a paper read at the Institution of 
Civil Evgineers on 13th April, 1861, together 
with an abstract of the discussion which ensued, 
and an appendix, the whole printed by permission 
of the council. “Emigration of Educated 
Women.” By Maria S. Rye (Emily Faithfull & 
Co., Victoria Press, for the employment of women, 
Great Coram-street, W.C.).—'There is undoubtedly 
a great want of educated women in our Australian 
and other colonies, both for wives and for go. 
vernesses or other educators. The author gives 
the following statistical tables, as “ collected from 
the latest and safest colonial reports :”— 





Deficiency of women for New Zealand.. 11,461 
Victoria ...... 138,579 
South Australia 1,389 
West Australia 4,207 


” ” 
” ” 
” 33 


—. 


Total.......... 155,636 


155,636 fewer women than men in the two islands 
of which alone we possess statistical accounts! 
To the supply of an educated portion of this 
great deficiency, the author believes that “ the 
one only real difficulty is the answer to the in- 
quiry, ‘ Who will receive these ladies after their 
arrival in the colonies ? ’—who, for the love of the 
work, for the sake of assisting efforts made here 
to lessen sorrow and suffering, will respond to this 
appeal of workers in London?” She thinks this 
difficulty will be mastered as soon as the fact is 
known ; it being impossible to suppose otherwise 
than that the philanthropists abroad will work with 
pleasure with the philanthropists at home. The 
“inquiry” requiring an answer is a most important 
one, demanding very discreet arrangements, espe- 
cially at such a place as Melbourne, which is said to 
be at present completely overrun with women; and, 
although these be of the less educated and more 
“ unfortunate” order, if the most careful and effi- 
cient measures be not taken, the unfortunate class 
may only be increased, without conferring much 
benefit on the colony by their superior education. 
Amongst the earliest Almanac issues we ob- 
serve “ Dietrichsen & Hannay’s” well-known 
Royal Almanac, for 1862 (published at 63, Oxford- 
street), aud forming its twenty-fifth annual issue. 
Another useful one is the Parliament Sheet 
Almanac of Vacher & Sons, Parliament-street, 
which contains various tables appropriate to its 
special locality. ——T he “ Index to Current Litera- 
ture,” of which we have before favourably spoken, 
as a very useful key to the more prominent sub- 
jects of interest in the books and periodicals of 
the year, has been issued (for 1861) by Sampson 
Low & Son, of Ludgate-hill.——The editor of 
“The Art Journal,” in the current number, the 
last of the year, announces the intended “ Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the coming International 
Exhibition,” to which we have already referred. 
It will accompany eight monthly parts of the 
Journal, The present number is illustrated with 
fine engravings of Marie Weigman’s singular 
picture, “ The Two Grandmothers,” and Turner’s 
“Fire at Sea,” besides woodcuts, and Mrs. 
Thorneycroft’s statue of the Princess Louise 28 
Plenty. It is altogether a good number. 














New InrirMary ror Lerps.—The subscrip- 
tion towards a new infirmary for Leeds has already 





reached the sum of 42,0007, 
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Wliscellanew, 

New Morivk Powkr.—An invention by Mr. 
Lenoir seems to meet with approvgl in scientific 
circles in Paris. It is simply the application of 
common gas, exploded in small quantities above 
and below the piston of what was orte a steam- 
engine; the explosions being produced utider 
regulation by the electric spark from a Rumkorff 
machine. The gas costs 500 litres per hour for 
each horse power, teti hours’ work costing about 
1s. 3d. per horse-power. This invention is about 
to be applied to locomotives on land and water, 
and the gas required may bé prodtced by the 
decomposition of water itself. 

SoorzTy OF ENGINEERS.—The annual dinuer of 
this society took plaice at Radley’s Hotel; New 
Bridge-street, London. The guests numbered 
nearly 100. Mr. Amos; the présent cliairman of 
the society, presided; and among those present 
were Mr. Christie, Mr. H. P. Stephenson, Mr. 
Light, the Rev. Dr: Light; Mr: Lotich, Mr. E. J. 
Walton, Mr. P. F. Nutsey; &c. This society was 
established in 1854: at present there are tiearly 300 
members. During the yeat papers have betn coni- 
municated, and the subjects discussed. The society 
now propose taking a suite of fooms as a club- 
house. Mr. Riley, F.C.S.; has been unanimously 
elected the chairman of the society for the en- 
suing year. 

SaniTaRY STATE OF WINCHESTER.—From sta- 
tistics quoted by the Hampshire Advertiser, in 
order to make out a case against drainage in 
Winchester, it would appear that this town is 
rather a curious exception to the general rule, and 
requires looking into, were it only to show how 
other towns can be benefited by want of drainage 
and by overcrowding; for it seems that the healthi- 
est parts of this town are precisely those where there 
is least drainage and most overcrowding! Allud- 
ing to statistics collected by Dr. Crawford, with a 
very different end in view, we presuttie;from that of 
his quoter; the writer in thé paper named says :— 
“In the parishes of St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew 
Hyde, and St. Lawrence, the mortality has for the 
five years past been but 15 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, This is as low; we believe, a8 Salisbury, or 
Worthing either; and; we believe, nearly 50 per 
cent. below that of London and many of the large 
manufacturing towns: There id one fact in this 
tabular statement which appeiirs to strike at the 
very root of the argunient set up by the drainists. 
The parish of St.-Lawrence presetits the very low 
mortality of 15 per 1,000, while it is of all the 
parishes in the city the one that requires draining 
the most, supposing that the cesspool system and a 
want of outlet bé the catise, as is pretetided; of 
great mortality in Wits ester. Agaii, we find 
in the parish of St. Michael, which includes the 
worst part of Canon-street, and is always put for- 
ward by drainists as a very dssdilable point, the 
mortality is but 20 in 1,000, au average few towns 
in England can beat; while in the neighbouring 
parish of St. Swithip, where stands. the college, 
about the drainage of which and of Collejge-street 
80 much has been said, it shows but 18 im 1,000. 
The parish of St. Johii is in thé same healthy con- 
dition ; St. Peter, Colebrook, exceeding it bat by 
2in 1,000. The portions of the town that present 
the higher rate of mortality are St. Maurice, St. 
Mary, Kalendar, Millard, Wittnall; atid Wyke, 
the first-named being 23 pet 1,000; thé néxt, 24: 
Winnall, 25 ; and the last, 38. Here, again, comes 
ina fact that militates against the arguments of the 
drainists. Surely no one who knows Winchester 
can believe that Milland, Winnall, or lyke can 
owe their higher mortality to a want of drainage. 
The houses in those localities are not ¢foiwded to- 
gether. They have invariably gatdens, and stand 
oD comparatively elevated ground. Yet here the 
highest mortality is found; while, in St. Law- 
rence, where houses are crowded together, and 
where there is no back outlet, many houses wanting 
even a back door, with cesspools in cellars or close 
courts,—here we find a mortality so low as 15 in 
1,000. Dr. Crawford must explain this incon- 
gruity, 80 incompatible with the plea of the adyo- 
cates for drainage.” _ The truth is, however, after 
all, and notwithstanding the “higher mortility ” 
in the “not crowded” parts, that “the higher 
mortality of St. Maurice and the lowér portions of 
= towu does not arise from a want of drainage, 

ut from causes which drainage cdhrot remedy or 
remove,—over-crowded dwellings, filthy habits, 
poverty, intemperance, dnd, above ll, @ tant of 
ne water.” That “low fever and other 

iseases dependant on poisoned blood dre rife,” as 
another medical gentleman (0s; Heafut) states, is 
er ia be “entirely without foundation.” Blind 





Dustix.—It is proposed to erect a tiew building 
at the Four Courts; 200 feet long by 75 feet, for 
the reception of the revords; which have accumu- 
lated so much in each of the courts; especially in 
Chancery; that a general record-office for all the 
courts has become quite tecessary.——A pplication 
will be made next session for an Act to connect 
the four termini of this city by means of different 
lines of rail; also to build a central station near 
Curlisle Bridgé; also to ldy a tramway down the 
quays to the mouth of the harbour. There are 
two Parliamentary applications for new bills; one 
for the establishment of a new cattle and general 
market in a suitable locality to the quays, shipping; 
aud railways. This will be a want supplied, as 
the preserit Smithfield niarket in Dublin is as much 
a huisance as was its namesake in London, The 
othet application is fora bill to organise a fire- 
brigade in the city;—a body much required, as the 
retent destructive fires will prove: 

Tue Bata City Arcuitrct. — At the last 
meeting of the City Council, the town clerk read a 
letter from Mr. Manners; the city architect, stating 
that, his declining Health did not allow him to 
falfil the out-door duties of his office; and respect- 
fully requesting the council to confer upon Mr: J: 
E. Gill, conjointly with himself, the duties of city 
architect. Mr. Matiners added that he should be 
able to give his partner the benefit of experienc. 
and knowledge acyttired during thirty-seven years’ 
service. Alderman Archard expressed an opinion 
that Mr. Matiners should resign his office before 
any new engagement could be made. Alderman 
Gill stated that Mr. Gill had been associated with 
Mr. Manners seventeen years, and knew the 
borough property, perhaps, as well as Mr. Man- 
ners himself. A conversation on the subject re- 
sulted in the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion :— That the council do not feel they can 
appoint Mr. J. E. Gill as architect conjointly with 
Mr. Manners, but are willing to dccept the ser- 
vices of Mr. Gill as his deputy; whenever Mr. 
ae is uliable to attend to the duties of the 
office.” 

VoLUNTEER BARRACKS AF BRADFORD.—New 
barracks have been erected and opened at 
Bradford; for the 3rd West York Rifles. The 
building is of stone; arid contains large and 
lofty drill-room, gymnasium, armoury, &c. The 
site of the building and parade ground is leased 
to the corps by the ladies of the manor, and 
comprises an area of about two acres. The pre- 
mises are fenced in with stone walls; and are en- 
tered by gateways leading from Manningham-lane 
and Lumb-lane. The parade ground, which is 
upwards of #n acte ahd a half in extent, is covered 
neat the building with asphalte: Round the 
boundary walls there is a grass verge planted with 
trees and orttamentél shrubs: The building, which 
is constructed with stone from the neighbourhood; 
is in the Italian style of atchitéeture; and presents 
towatds the parade ground a front 150 feet long: 
it résts pon a raised terrace 12 feet wide, roofed 
in 80 as to form a covered walk or verandah: The 
slope of the terraée is formed of rovk-work, amongst 
which stitable plants are interspersed. The front 
and sides of the building are flanked with loop- 
holed turrets; so constructed that éach face may 
be commanded by the rifle; and the whole; if 
necessary; rendéred defensible. The turrets are 
surmotitited with flag-staffs, and the building with 
orndinental ventilators, The building internally 
consists of a drill-room; 97 feet by 60 feet, and 
30 feet high to the apex: Thi’ space is covered in 
with a light wrought-iron roof, exposed to view 
and decorated with whitd and blue: On each slope 
of the roof theré isa range of large skylights. For 
evening drill the room will be lighted with gas. 
In an elevated recess; at ohe end of this apartment, 
there is a gallery capable of containing about forty 
thusicians: it is also adapted as a platform for 
speakers. Commiunicating with the drill-room is 
the armoury; 44 feet by 20 feet, against the walls of 
which about 400 rifles are now ranged. Adjoining 
it are the roorhs for cleaning and repairing arms; 
the whole heated with hot water: Corresponding 
with the armoury; on the opposite side of the drill- 
room, there is a gymuasium, 44 feet by 20 feet, 
fitted up with all the modern requisites for gym- 
nastic exercises. There are also within the main 
building an officers’ orderly room; committee-room, 
dnd store-room. In the rear there is a three- 
stalled stable for the officers’ horses, and at the 
side near Liumb-lane a two-storied dwelling-house 
for a drill-sergeaht, who has charge of the pre- 
misey: The buildings have been erected from de- 
signs futnished by Messrs, Andrews & Delaunay; 
architects: The total cost will be about 2,000/. 
This sum will inclitde thé formation of the grounds, 
boutidary walls, ard thé cost of the various fittings 
and furniture, 








Wartrr1t00 Briver.—aAt the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the proprietors, Mr. Powell (the clerk) read 
the report of the board, which stated that a scheme 
had been submitted to the board for the erection 
of certain edifices oft the bridge; and notice had 
been givén by the promoters of an application to 
Parliament for the necessary powers, but a sub- 
edtiimittee of the board had had an interview with 
Messrs; Sang & Vallance, the architect and sur- 
veyor, and they reperted that the scheme did not 
offer any sufficient inducement for the board to 
give their consent to it. The total receipts of the 
year by tolls and other resources were 11,722/., 
and the payments (including the sums paid to 
dividend, at the rate of 4s. 2d. in the pound, 
7,812/.), 10,953 13s., leaving a cash surplus on the 
year of 768/. 6s, 3d. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN ScoTLAND.— 
The first meeting of the session was held at 
Glasgow on 13th November, Mr. W. Johnstone, 
president, in the chair, who announced that the 
council would give a prizemedal, value ten guineas, 
for the best paper to be read during the session. 
An introductory address was delivered by the pre- 
sident, and papers were read “On an Improved 
Governor for Screw-Propeller Engines,” by Mr. 
G. Weir, and “On the Ventilation of Mines,” by 
Mr. G. Simpson ; discussions following on both 
papers. The proceedings of this first meeting 
have been printed. The second meeting was to 
be held on the 11th instant, when the following 
papers were to be read:—‘ Description of Im- 
proved Railway Buffer and Draw Springs.” By 
Mr. A. Allan. “ Description of an Improved 
Planing-Machine.” “ Description of a German 
Veneer-cutting Machine.” “Ona New Fountain 
Lamp.” By Mr. A. Allan. 

An Ecczestéstican Retic—Some workmen 
employed on the restorations now being effected 
at Wocrester Cathedral were engaged last Monday 
morning in making an excavation, prior to the 
removal of part of the north wall of the choir, near 
to the high altar, when they came upon a stone 
coffin, portions of which falling away exposed to 
view the remains of a man dressed in canonicals. 
On examination, the remains turned out to be 
those of a Roman Catholic bishop. Part of the 
mitre—a piece of remarkably fine gold—was in 

dod preservation, as also portions of the chasuble. 
On the breast of the skeleton lay a golden paten 
(which is now in the possession of the dean). Out- 
side the wail, and just opposite to the place where 
thé coffii was discovered, there stands a tomb of 
a bishop, the length and dimensions of which 
correspond to those of the coffin, but the inscrip- 
tion is illegible, from the ravages of time. From a 
plan of the cathedral, however, it would seem that 
at this spot was placed the body of Bishop de 
Constantius, once Dean of Rotien, and after- 
watis Bishop of Worcester, who died in the year 
1198. 

St. SrepHren’s Catron; Sprratrrerps.—On 
the 6th instant the Bishop of London consecrated 
a tlew church in Coimmercial-street, Spitalfields, 
immediately adjoining the terminus of the East- 
ern Coutties Railway. The architect is Mr. 
Christian, and the contractors are Messrs. Brown 
& Robinson, of Worship-street. The church is 
described as consisting of a nave and aisles. Its 
total length is 114 feet outside; and the width of 
the nave is 28 feet. The total width of the church 
is 66 feet, and it is 42 feet high. At the western 
end is a gallery, approached from the tower, which 
will seat about 150 persons. The church is lighted 
by six three-light windows, with a number of 
smaller ones suited to the character of the build- 
ing, dnd dictated by the peculiarities of the site. 
The chancel is decorated in colours, under the 
direction of Mr. West. The standards of the 
chancel and the ironwork of the edifice through- 
out are from the establishment of Messrs. Skid- 
more & Co., of Coventry. The roof is supported 
by six arches, resting on four pillars. The west- 
ern end of the nave terminates in an apse, after 
the manner of some of the German churches. As 
to its materials, the church is composed of brick 
throughout, stocks banded with red, and the apse 
has a brick cornice. Thi interior of the church is 
plastered, showing the red and white brickwork 
in arches and piers. Adjoining the church there 
is a parsonage, in a style corresponding with the 
church. It containsfourteen rooms. The cost of 
the church was about 6,200/.; of the parsonage 
about 1;600/.; and these, with extra charges for 
foundations, including every item for sundries 
and extraordinary expenses, will leave the total 
cost of the whole a trifle under 8,000/. One 
friend has given the muhificent sum of 5,000/. to- 
wards endowing the church ; and the whole of its 
opét; with the exception of about 150/.; has been 
raised. 
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LopGInes FOR WORKMEN IN 1862.— A cor- 
respondent writes,—I know that many of my 
friends are contemplating sending up large 
numbers of their workmen to the Exhibition of 
1862, and are inquiring very anxiously what is 
being done to secure them cheap good lodgings, 
&e., &c. This is a most important subject; but 
I am afraid it is “nobody’s business,” and will 
be neglected. There is no fitter medium than 
your paper to bring it before the public, and I 
shall be glad if you will do so.” 


“PREVENTION OF CONFLAGRATIONS.” — Sir: 
Your progressive journal is appreciated by many. 
Tt has an end in view—viz., the comfort of the 
people. The fires in Tooley-street, Antwerp, 
Chester, are before us: is there no safety? Fire- 
clay slabs fixed in iron are spoken of, but iron in 
these cases should not exist. To me it is the 
great desideratum to have fire-elay worked so 
that it may be proof against cracking. 20,000/. 
are, I hear, offered by northern firms to him who 
can work it to stand heat and cold. I look very 
coldly on all schemes and plans not having a defi- 
nite object. Fire is a good servant, but a fearful 
master. Why should not Government hold out 
inducements to those who will improve the only 
indestructible material—fire-clay goods? My 
health is feeble, or I would devote my entire 
energy to this subject. I may state I have been 
supported nobly by the son of the late veteran 
reformer, Mr. Hume, in my endeavours to see 
what can be done with fire-clay.—C. M. Dick. 


LIVERPOOL: CONCENTRATION OF THE PUBLIC 
Orrices.—At the meeting of the town council 
last week, Mr. Alderman Dover brought forward 
a motion, “ That a special committee be appointed 
to prepare and submit to the council, with the 
least’ possible delay, plans and estimates for the 
construction of offices for transacting the business 
of the several committees of the council, and of the 
officers connected therewith, and that such special 
committee do consist of the chairman and deputy- 
chairman of each committee of the council.” He 
pointed out the vast increase in the duties of the 
couucil since the Town Hall was built; and 
showed that, in order to find sufficient accommo- 
dation, the corporation were now compelled to 
have four different sets of offices—the Town Hall, 
the Public Offices in Cornwallis-street, the Water 
Office in Hotham-street, and the apartments in 
St. George’s Hall. There must, he remarked, be 
not only increased accommodation, but concentra- 
tion, and in a central part of the town. The land 
in Dale-street was now lying idle and unproduc- 
tive; and they must come to the conclusion either 
to erect the public offices there or to put up that 
property for sale, for they could not allow it to lie 
idle. They would never get land suitable for the 
purpose at the price which that land had cost 
them in Dale-street. The distance between the 
Town Hall and the new building would be little 
over 400 yards. The motion was agreed to, sub- 
ject to alterations suggested by Mr. Beloe and 
Mr. Jeffery. 

THE SANITARY QUESTION AT BEDFORD.—The 
Privy Council, having made a representation of 
the requirements of Bedford to the Town Council, 
and called upon that body, as the local conservators 
of the public health, to adopt suitable measures for 
supplying the deficiency under which they alleged 
the town suffered, have been awaiting the Town 
Council’s decision for many months. After a num- 
ber of discussions,—remarks last week’s local Times 
in speaking of the result,—and many curious 
twistings of statistics on both sides; a sugges- 
tion was made that the adoption of the Local 
Government Act would enable the council to 
make right all that was wrong,—to do the works 
in a comparatively inexpensive manner,—and keep 
the control in their own hands, saving that whole- 
some and necessary control which the Govern- 
ment reserves to itself to check any extravagant 
borrowing of money. Great anxiety has been 
manifested throughout the town to get the pro- 
visions adopted so far as they were applicable to 
the peculiarities of the place. The inhabitants 
were thoroughly prepared for that measure, be- 
cause public opinion had been tested on the oppo- 
site side. The decision amounts to this: the 
votes of six persons throw back the whole ques- 
tion of sanitary improvement, and place the town 
of Bedford in a hostile attitude towards the 

Privy Council,—an attitude which the in- 
habitants themselves do not want to assume. It 
is necessary that two-thirds of the council present 
shall record their votes in favour of such a pro- 
posal ; so that, constituted, as the council was, on 
Wednesday, of seventeen members, the votes of 
the hostile six defeated the proposal supported by 
the eleven. 





THE EpinsurGH CaTasTROPHE.—During the 
last fortnight, Mr. Dymock, the Procurator Fiscal 
for Edinburgh, has been engaged taking evidence 
regarding the late catastrophe in the High-street ; 
and, having examined about ninety witnesses, the 
precognitions are now closed. The evidence of 
the various parties examined having been duly 
considered, the report of Messrs. Leslie & Steven- 
son (to whom it was remitted to inquire into the 
cause of the fall of the house) is only awaited pre- 
vious to transmitting the evidence to the Lord 
Advocate. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRo- 
MOTION OF Socrat Screncer.— A requisition 
by the members of this society is now in 
course of signature, addressed to the Lord 
Mayor. They state that, understanding the 
next annual meeting of the association will be 
held in London, in 1862, and being desirous that 
an adequate reception should be given to the 
association in the metropolis; more especially to 
the foreign members ; they respectfully desire his 
lordship, as head of the City of London, to convene 
a public meeting in the Egyptian Hall for the pur- 
pose of taking steps for the formation of a general 
reception committee, to make the necessary pre- 
parations for the forthcoming gathering. 

Gas.—The price at Cranbrook has been reduced 
from 8s. to 7s. per 1,000 cubic feet. The village 
of Wallsend is about to be lighted with gas, and 
pipes are being laid down from Walker by the 
Walker and St. Anthony’s Gas Company. The 
pipes, says the Newcastle Courant, “are patent 
bitumenised, about one-fifth the weight of iron 
pipes, and about 35 per cent. cheaper. The pro- 
cess of the manufacture, it adds, consists in causing 
a roll of paper to pass through a reservoir of 
melted bitumen, after which it is tightly coiled 
round a mandril to any required thickness: thus, 
when hardened, a tube of perfect texture, great 
hardness, and strength, is formed.” These pipes 
are also to be used in laying about five miles of 
gas-pipes in the borough of Sunderland. The 
price of gas at Elgin is to be reduced from 8s. 4d. 
to 7s. 6d. In the north of Scotland, according to 
the Banff Journal, prices are still very high, 
ranging apparently from 9s. up to 12s., and even 
15s. and 16s. per 1,000 cubic feet. There is a 
very general determination, however, not to 
submit to such preposterous and impracticable 
prices any longer. It is remarkable how tena- 
ciously and stupidly some gas companies still 
clutch at such prices. 

St. Tuomas CHARTERHOUSE ScHOoLs. — An 
appeal for the erection of a new wing to the 
Goswell-street Schools has been issued by the 
Rev. W. Rogers, M.A., incumbent of St. Thomas 
Charterhouse, treasurer of the schools. 
report Mr. Rogers says :—“ Although these schools 
are conducted in spacious buildings, the accom- 
modation is not sufficient for the increasing num- 
ber of scholars, nor are the rooms adapted for 
carrying out the improved methods of education 
which it has been considered desirable to intro- 
duce. In order to meet this deficiency, a friend, 
who is deeply interested in education, and who is 
anxious for a further development of these schools, 
has given 500/. towards the purchase of a site, 
upon which it is proposed to erect an additional 
wing, containing a library and class-rooms, spe- 
cially fitted up for object lessons. This will ren- 
der the schools complete in every way, without 
increasing the annual expenditure. The site is 
now in the hands of the trustees, and the building 
will be commenced immediately. The estimated 
cost of the building is 1,600/., exclusive of the 
site, for which 9007. has been paid.” 

CARBURATING Gas.—lIn a report on carburating 
gas, &c., presented to the City Court of Sewers, 
their engineer, Mr. Hayward, and their medical 
officer of health, Dr. Letheby, say,—We are of 
opinion that the process of carburation appears 
to be capable of economising the use of gas in the 
public lamps, to the extent of from forty to fifty 
per cent. This conclusion is founded on the as- 
sumption that the best quality of naphtha is to 
be used ; namely, a naphtha which will give to the 
gas continuously a proportion of about ten grains 
of volatile hydro-carbon to each cubic foot of gas; 
these being the average results of the laboratory 
experiments. We are of opinion (they add) that 
these essential conditions can only be secured 
during the earlier application of the process by an 
arrangement with the Carburating Company for 
the supply of the apparatus and the naphtha, as 
also for the maintenance of the same in complete 
working order according to the terms of a con- 
tract founded on the preceding data. If the com- 
pany be willing to undertake such a contract upon 
suitable terms, we see no difficulty in the practical 
application of the system. 
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Saints on Mrinaw CaTHEDRAL.—“ A, A.” say 
in Notes and Queries, it is very little known, that 
in a very out-of-the-way place, on the roof of this 
cathedral, are two wonderful statues by Michel. 


angelo. They are said to represent Adam and 


_Eve, not as they were in Paradise, but some years 


after their expulsion, when toil, care, and age had 
begun to tell upon their frames. I could learn no 
further account of them. Can any of your readers 
give me their history, and the reason why they 
are placed where so few can see them? 

STAINED Grass: ALL Saints’, Huntinepon,— 
A portion of the glass for the eastwindow of this 
church has been fixed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, of London. The subject is an illustration of 
the Ze Deum. The window is composed of four 
lights: “The goodly fellowship of the Prophets ” 
—‘ the glorious company of the Apostles ”—“ the 
Noble Army of Martyrs”—“ and the Holy Church 
throughout all the world”—are represented in 
separate lights. Those containing the Martyrs 
and the Church are the two now fixed ; and the 
rest are to follow as soon as sufficient funds can 
be raised. In the highest compartment of the 
“Martyr” light, the prominent figures are those 
of St. Stephen and St. Paul, bearing the respective 
emblems of their martyrdom; while behind are 
seen Ignatius and Polycarp. In the centre com- 
partment are the martyrs of more Medizyal 
times, Francis Xavier, St. Agnes, St. Lawrence, 
and St. George of England. Below these are the 
martyrs of the Reformation period, Cranmer, 
Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. Turning to the 
light illustrative of “the Holy Church,” we find 
in the highest places Gregory the Great, who sent 
missionaries to our island; Augustine, the first 
bishop of the English Church ; and the Venerable 
Bede. And as the Church includes not only eccle- 
siastics, but laymen, there are represented Wil- 
liamof Wykeham as the representative of Christian 
architecture, the founder of Winchester and New 
College,Oxford ; and George Herbert, Handel, and 
Sir Isaac Newton. In the last compartment, em- 
bracing our own period, we have Queen Victoria, 
as the head of the Church. The professions of the 
Law, Army, and Navy, are represented respec- 
tively by a judge, a soldier, and a midshipman, 
while a negro in the background alludes to mis- 
sionary work. Beneath every compartment are 
the words “ We praise thee,O God ;” and upon 
each scroll borne by the angels in the tabernacle 
work is written * Ze Dewm laudamus ;” while in 
the tracery above all is the Lamb, as the object of 
universal adoration. : 
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TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to Mr. Arnot’s house, at 
Little Woodcote, Carshalton, under the superintendence 
of Mr. John M. Dean, Stratford, surveyor to the estate:— 





Richardson ...cccccocccccccccce 275 0 0 
MAVOUN. 6550 sieewsaweeertiieoects ye 275 uv 0 
King, Burton, & Co............. 235 0 0 
MGR coos 0.00008 cosaievine thee snes 219 0 0 
Heath (accepted) ......cecsooss 209 0 0 
For wall for asylum buildings, for the Chelsea Vestry :— 
Hallett .cccccccccccccccss eoccce #686 0 0 
DOGE scveledne tovcebsesscdeedees 597 0 0 
PANN 5's'5 see b'ssacsccainerevesie 586 0 0 
MME? gu ucisc sees ee en's ceuabonne ce 567 0 0 
Rudkin ......... sisevbics euleviveed 520 0 0 
ROWE So ccse<ce De eeecveevecccccs 515 0 0 





For Redhill Chapel and School. Messrs. Poulton & 
Woodman, architécts, Reading :— 


Wilkins & Bottom ..........0. €2,593 0 0 
DOWIE oc bitseccesaccetivees 2,500 0 U 
DIVO 5 50 656 Faisics cinessese 2,250 0 0 
AGOMAOD 60. cvsconiesecesececs 2,222 0 0 
SUN MTE: Se:0 vin cee via + bees paaree 2,187 0 0 
WOE cnt ebelensseceas eoeecens 1,973 0 0 
MEE 165s NGG Th oid 002 Wheat OES 1,896 0 0 
WRNOWINOR 00:8 4.5550 2 's0iesS pain +08 1,878 0 0 
John Perry, jun. (accepted).... 1,793 0 0 





For repairs to warehouse, Maize Pond, St. Olave’s. 
Mr. Coe, architect :— 


BRL ELh s Sorsiowparene ceva esrowe #577 0 0 
EP rer rete 492 0 0 
MMAD «ic habc sce Ghesersetecet es 407 0 0 
Wepswlr 6: BOM. 6c cdctheces o< 394 0 0 
os Oe ote re ore 287 0 90 
Turner 6c SONS) . o:0:00000 sdeccves 287 0 0 





For new warehouse, &c., Hosier-lane, Smithfield. Mr. 
T. C. Clarke, architect. Quantities furnished :— 
DOWHS siipccscdwececseecweees £940 


0 0 
Brass ....... Kiss beteeaweecbues ene 924 0 0 
Turner & Sons........+ ree 885 0 0 
Patman & Co. ...ccccscccccccces 865 0 0 
MNOTODE 6 oss i dev te Wee shes 363 0 : 

0 





For the erection of two houses in the Wandsworth 
Lower-road, for Mr. F. Johnson. Messrs. Lauder 
Bedelis, architects :— 


Dove, BrotherS ....-seeseeees £1,685 0 0 
Patman:fe CA; oo ciisescnnssiccas,. 108 Moe 
Pritchard & Shelton ..... occ” See. Ce 
Wm. Hill & Son .......0..eeee 1,640 0 0 
R. Mann (accepted) ........+- 1,545 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 
J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
J, TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER.-CLOSETS, BATH 
APPARATUS, HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &c. 


To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE, 


And at the andes nee ev $, Conduit-street, 


© ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


Dzo, 14, 1861.] 


CC 






















WELL-PUMPS, SDITABLE FOR 4NY DEPTH OB 
CONSTRUCTION OF WELL. 


: “A: PATENT REGULATOR VALVE, AS APPLIED TO 
PATENT VALVE CLOSET. PATENT PAN CLOSET, 4N OLD CLOSRT. 
J. FYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, 


J. TYLOR & SONS, MANUFACTURERS, WARWIOK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


a , 


JAMES STIFF, pay CLOSET fitted with LAMBERT'S 


VALVE, and UNDERHAY’S REGULATOR. 





MANUFACTURER OF GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPES, WATER-CLOSET PANS, SINK-TRAPS, INVERT 
BLOCKS, AND ALL OTHER ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR DRAINAGE PURPOSES; ALSO 


IMPERISHABLE TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-TOPS, FLUE-PIPES, 
COPINGS, GARDEN EDGINGS, &ec. 
LONDON POTTERY, HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
STRAIGHT TUBES, with SOCKET JOINTS, in Two-feet Lengths. 


Lambert’s 
No. 4 Ball Valve, 








PAN, 4s. 6d, 


tuny 


of ‘closets may “be supplied from oue 
OCistern, ‘and uo ‘Service-Box, Cranks, 


2c, ure necessary, 

















HALF-SOCKET PIPES same prices as the Whole Sockets, by the use of which Drains may be readily examined, and Junctions 
INSERTED, IN THE EVENT OF REQUIRING FURTHER CONNECTIONS, 


May be had also at the following Wharfs, viz. 
Messrs. GLADDISH'S, Pedlar’s-acre, Sabet Dockhead Wha: | itncrdeny ; : Pratt Wharf, Camden-town, 
Messrs, BLACKMORE & (\ ‘08. City-road Wharf, City Basin 
Messrs. COLES, SHADBOLT, and CO.’S, St. James's and Thornhill Wharte, Caledonian-road, Pentonville. 
Mr. A. RITCHIE’S, Ravensbourne Wharf, Greenwick. GBORGE ALLEN’S, Danver’s Wharf, Mhelses. 
Mr. LAVERS’S, Dowgate Wharf, Canal-road, Hoxton. 
Mr, HENRY TURNER’ 8, 2, South Wharf, Praed- street, Paddington. 


DRAWINGS, WITH PRICES, WILL BE FORWARDED FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


No. 57. ‘By this ar 





ae as = — som 


HENRY DOULTON & ¢€9QO,’S 
GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 


HALF SOCKET PIPES. T. casein & SON. 
OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES, FOUNDERS, BYDRA ae ULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 


PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. — 





No, 53, Servants’ Closet. 





PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers, [0 SEWER CONTRACTORS. STONE- 


WARE PIP: 


Doulton’s Terra-Cotta Chimney Tops and Shafts are Imperishable. 
PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR 
SOCKET JOINTS. 

The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct “age their Manufactories,— 

HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON; ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE; os 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM, x: . 2 ion nets the GRIF» a aes 


m, SPH NKS 
HENRY DOULTON & CO. = |ikuhaie inuutrarare 
High-street, Lambeth, London. may beracen at ‘Mess 7 


i tion is respectfully invited. 
mn enh BELL YARD TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.C. 


Ho WOULTON &C® .\ 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BROMPTON.—VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF A 


MARBLE MASON. 
PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed by Messrs. T. & E. Bingham, who are dissolving 
partnership, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Keppel- 
place, Brompton, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, and following days. 
at ELEVEN for TWELVE each day, the valuable Manufactured and 
Unmanufactured STOCK-IN-TRADE: —s nearly 200 marble 
chimney-pieces, well designed, and of the t workmanship, many 
of them fitted with stoves of the newest patterns; a large variety of 
marble wash-tops and tables, scagliola is, marble mortars, 
garden vases in marble, terra cotta vases, flower-boxes and garden 
edging, stone font, sculptured and plain marble headstones, monu- 
ments and tablets, 2 large Portland stone tombs, several smaller 
tombs, polished granite ledgers, plaster figures, pair of the “ Marli 
Horses” in bronze, small pedestals, trusses, &c, The Unmanufactured 
Stock comprises about 2,000 feet of marble slab, including some very 
superior statuary, vein, black and gold, Sienna, emperor’s » and 
other varieties; several blocks of Portland, sawn York slabs for 
headstones and hearths, York sinks, cills, and paving. 2 spring carts, 
slab cart, stone-truck, blocks and falls, hoisting-jack, scaffolding, and 
the usual trade implements.—Approved bills at two month: will be 
taken from purchasers above 25l.—May be viewed on Friday and 
Saturday previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & 
EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, S.W. and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, WAPPING. 


PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Board of Works for the Limehouse District, 
to BELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, DE- 
CEMBER 23, at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING 
MATERIALS, FIXTURES, and FITTINGS-UP of THREE HOUSES, 
Nos. 98, 99, and 100, Wapping High-street ; comprising sound brick- 
work, useful timber in rafters, plates, joists and girders, pan and 
plain tiles, glazed sashes, doors, chimney-pieces, partitions, sound 
flooring boards, stone paving, cills and coping, lead flat, gutters, 
cisterns, sink and pipes, hand colour mill, counters, settles and 
benches, stoves, ranges, coppers, and other useful fixtures and 
fittings-up. Mav be viewed on SATURDAY previous. Catalogues to 
be had of C. DUNCH, Esq. Surveyor to the Limehouse Board of 
Works. Whitehorse-street, Commercial-road East; and of PULLEN, 
KORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. and 40, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


PUBLIC OFFICES EXTENSION.—KIGHTH SALE OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS. 
i ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


f with instructions from the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17th, the valuable BUILDING 
MATERIALS of nine houses, being No. 18, South Parade, St. James’s 
Park, and Nos. 8 and 10 to 16, Fludyer-street : comprising about 
800,000 capital stock bricks, a large quantity of plain tiles, sound 
timber in roofs, floors, &c. wainscoting, Venetian and other sashes 
and frames, and French casements, some fitted with plate-glass, 
capital statuary and marble chimney-pieces, with bright front and re- 
gister stoves, several tons of lead, stone balconies, paving, coping, iron 
railings, ranges, &c. Particular attention is requested to the very 
superior character of some of the fittings in this sale-— May be viewed 
day prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had at the Office of 
Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, 
Whitehall-yard; on the Premises at Garraway’s; and of the 
Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 8.W 


FLEET-STREET, in the City of London.—FIRST-CLASS 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 


ESSRS. BEADEL & SONS have been 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
MART, Bartholomew-lane, London, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17th, 
1861, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, in one lot, those magnificent 
SHOP PREMISES situate and being 78, Fleet-street, in the City of 
London, in the occupation of Mr, Charles McLean, Looking-glass 
Manufacturer. These premises have a frontage of 14 feet 6 inches, 
and a depth of about 85 feet. The front is of an elaborate design, 
and has superb sheets of plate-glass in shop-front and windows on 
first and second floors. The height of the greater portion of the very 
extensive shop is 18 feet 6 inches in the clear between floor and 











TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY vare in- 


structed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 13th, 1862, and following days, at ELEVEN o’clock each 
day, on the PREMISES, Stratford, opposite the church, in lots, the 
extensive STOCK of BLACK and FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
10 tons rod and bar iron, 50 wrought and cut nails, 1,000 gross 
screws, 100 doz. files, 100 doz. locks and latches, 100 gross hinges, 50 
gilvanized pans, 500 yards rain-water pipe and guttering, heads and 
shoes, 100 black register and Rumford stoves, 100 fine cast and 
bright register stoves, 3 improved kitcheners, 5 open ranges, a large 
assortment of cabinet brasswork, 200 doz. horse rasps, 10 doz. scythes 
avd hay-knives, 20 doz. spades and shovels, black hollow ware, 
japanned and copper goods, baths, trays, and waiters, copper tea- 
kettles, preserve-pans, &c,; cutlery, turnery, and brushes; gas- 
fittings, tinware, edge tools, garden and stable implements, and 
fittings ; cart and ess, shop and show-room fixtures and fittings, 
and numerous other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to 
the sale, when catalogues may be had on the Premises; of Messrs. 
SOLE, TURNER, & RNER, Solicitors, Aldermanbury; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


UNDER BILLS OF SALE, EXECUTIONS, &c. 


EORGE TODD will SELL by AUCTION, 


At the WEST-END REPOSITORY, 39, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, 
on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18th, and following day, FOUR 
CART HORSES, 2 well-bred nag horses, vans, timber-carriage, brick 
and other carts, phaeton, crab, deals, battens, cut stuff, marble, 
enamelled slate, and stone chimney-pieces, and other useful building 
—— at the Auctioneer’s Office, 30, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea, 





UILDING PLOTS.—To HOTEI. 


KEEPERS, BUILDERS, WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS — 
The Wardens and Assistants of Rochester Bridge are Prepared To 
LET on LEASES, for 75 Years, the Site of a part of the present 
Crown Inn and Buildings adjoining, for the erection of an Hotel 
thereon, and other undisposed of PLOTS of LAND in the City of 
Rochester, situate at both ends of Rochester Bridge, and are desirous 
of receiving TENDERS for the same. Lithographed plans and parti. 
culars, with conditions of letting, may be obtained, upon li 
to Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, Solicitors, th 
Rochester; and of MARTIN BULMER, Esq. Arc’ 
and Strood. Sealed Tenders are to be delivered 
Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, on or DAY 
the 3lst day of DECEMBER next, by SIX o'clock in the afternoon’ 
addressed to the Wardens of Rochester Bridge, and endorsed « Ro. 
chester Bridge Estates,” “Tenders for Building Plots,” &, The 
Wardens and Assistants do not bind themselves to accept the highest 
or any Tender. 

Rochester, 16th November, 1861, 


r | 10 SPECULATORS, BUILDERS, and 

OTHERS.—Several PLOTS of eligible BUILDING LAND To 
BE LET on Lease, for a term of ninety-nine years.—For full particu. 
lars apply to Mr. HENRY MOLYNEUX, Architect, 19, Bishopsgate. 
street Within, E.C. Money advanced at the rate of about 70 per cent, 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 

a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, S 2 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in seatidons of a po Sone Re. peo 
tal ch t i d in front and rear, within three 














To Timber Merchants, Builders, Barge Builders, Wheelwrights, 
Coach Builders, Persons repairing, and Others,—TO BE SOLD by 
AUCTION, by 


ESSRS. F. HALL & SON, on 

THURSDAY and FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20th & 2lst, at 
TWELVE o'clock each day, a large and valuable assortment of a 
BARGE BUILDER’S and SHIP BREAKER’S CLEARANCE STOCK: 
comprising 10,000 feet of capital long and dry oak plank, suitable for 
barge builders; beech plank, ash plank, timber slabs; also, the 
whole of the fittings of several large vessels broken up, and con- 
sisting of about 1,000 latticed and cabin doors, 10,000 feet of 
latticed framing, 5,000 feet of 1} cabin-berth partitions, 4 feet 
wide ; 100 chests of cabin drawers, desks, and washstands, with ma- 
hogany tops; 500 feet of wide Spanish mahogany, sideboard, and 
cabin table tops; large quantity of mahogany, handrail, and ma- 
hogany balustres ; 10,000 feet of 1; lining boards, mahogany tables, 
cabin settees and seats, stuffed with hair; cabin stairs and steps, 
skylights ; 5,000 feet of 14 deck battens, hencoops, new deals and bat- 
tens, 1,000 oak spokes, and a large assortment of other useful effects. 
ne _ and catalogues obtained of the Auctioneers, Ken- 
nington, 8. 





SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT.—ELIGIBLE FREEHOLD LAND. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


Be, SELL by AUCTION, at the Town Hall, Woolwich,on FRIDAY, 
27th DECEMBER, 1861, at FIVE for SIX o’clock in the evening, in 
about 60 lots, afurther purtion of the Estate known as the POTTERIES, 
consisting of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, on Herbert- and 
Whitworth-roads, near the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich Com- 
mon, and that beautifully-undulating and finely-timbered Land 
between Eglinton-road and West-lane, within a short distance of 
Woolwich Arsenal and Plumstead. Nine-tenths of the purchase 
money may be paid by half-yearly instalments, extending over nine 
years, if desired.— Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may be 
obtained about ten days before the sale, of Messrs. RUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, London, E.C, ; of Mr. GREEN, Richard- 
street, Woolwich ; and of (the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C. 


STEAM SAW-MILLS, Meadow-street, Weston-super-Mare. — To 
ENGINEERS, CUNTRACTORS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, 
BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


R. SAMUEL NORTON, at his 


AUCTION ROOMS, West-street, Weston-super-Mare, on 
TUESDAY, the 17th day of DECEMBER, 1861, at FIVE for SIX 
o’clock in the evening, and subject to such conditions as shall be then 
and there produced (unless disposed of in the mean time by private 

tract, of which due notice will be given), in one lot, all that 








ceiling, There are three floors above the shop, and ab t be 
neath. The situation of this property for business purposes is almost 
without parallel, being in the best part of one of the greatest City 
thoroughfares.— Particulars, with conditions of sale, may be obtained 
of Me:srs. BIRCH, INGRAM, & WHATELY, Solicitors, 68, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. BEADEL & SONS, 
25, Gresham-street, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, DEALERS, and OTHERS.—CLEARANCE SALE.— 

L NOTICK.—The remaining Portion of BUILDER’S 

STOCK and PLANT, at Brunswick-street (by the cab stand), St. 
John-street-road, Clerkenwell, will be SOLD by AUCTION, b: 


U : 
BOOTH (of Hackney-road ¥ on 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE pre- 
cisely (without reserve), comprising yellow deals, cut stuff, scantlings, 
three-quarter and 1 inch prepared flooring, slating and pantile 
laths, cabinet and builders’ ironmongery, nails, screws, locks, bolts, 
hinges, sash-pulleys and fasteners, and other effects. The Premises to 
be Let, and Lease for Sale.-—On view, and catalogues the morning of 
sale, and at Mrs. BRAKE’S, 48, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell-green ; 
and of the Auctioneer, Mr. W. BOOTH, Builders’ Salesman, &c. 
Hackney-road, London, N.E, 


CLERKENWELL, PERCIVAL-STREERT, three doors from 
street.— ‘To Timber Merchants, Cabinet-makers, 
Builders, Carpenters, Dealers, and Others. 


R. W. BOOTH (of Hackney-road) is 


’ favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, on 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 1861, at ELEVEN for TWELVE 
o'clock precisely, without reserve, an extensive and well-selected 
STUCK of a TIMBER MERCHANT, to clear the premises above- 
named, which are to be let ; comprising 5,000 feet of dry broad Pine, 
in various thicknesses, 3,000 feet of Spanish and Honduras Mahogany 
in planks and boards, &c. 3,000 ditto Rosewood, Mahogany, and other 
Veneers, 50 squares of prepared flooring, &c. 1,000 dry pine boards, 
300 yellow and white deals and battens, 80! logs of pencil cedar, 1,000 
feet of dry birch boards; two fine-toned rosewood cottage piano- 
fortes, of full compass ; together with an assortment of wainut wood, 
satin wood, oak staves, and other wood goods, &c. &c.— May be viewed 
on Tuesday and morning of Sale. Catalogues may be had on Monday 
and Tuesday, on the Premises ; and of the Auctioneer, Mr. W. BOOTH, 
Builders’ Salesman, &c, Molland House, Hackney-road, London, N.E. ; 
and by post for a stamp. 


WEST HAM, ESSEX.—Valuable Freehold Building and Accommo- 
a —_ near to a railway station, containing together about 
Oa, 2r. 15p. 


ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST 


have received instructions from the Trustees of Mrs Lawrence 
to offer for SALE, at the MART, on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20 
(instead of the 13th as previously advertised), at TWELVE o'clock, 
in one lot, very valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING and ACCOMMO- 
DATION MARSH LAND, situate in Abbey-road, close to the West Ham 
Abbey Print Works, and within a short distance of the Abbey-road 
Station on the North Woolwich Railway, and within easy access of 
the City, either by omnibus or rail, in the occupation of Mr. Thoma: 
Wagstaff, as yearly tenant. May be viewed, and particulars had, of 
Messrs, HOLMES & IMPEY, Solicitors, 12, Bedford-row, W.C.; of 
Messrs, SEWELL & CO. Solicitors, Cirencester; J. KAYES, Esq. 
Abbey Print Works, West Ham, near Stratford ; at the Mart; and of 
— NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 62, Old Broad-street, Royal 

change. 


Stcck-in-Trade of a Furnishing Ironmonger and Builder, as also the 
Household Furniture and Effects, No, 5, Lothian-terrace, Cold 
Harbour-lane, Cam 


Camberwell. 
VULLER & BELLAMY are instructed 
by the proprietor (the p ises bei iired by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company), SELL by ‘AUCTION, with. 
out reserve, on the PREMISES as above (near the Green Man, on 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1861, at ELEVEN o'clock precisely, the 
STOCK-IN-TRADE of a FURNISHING IRONMONGER, various lots 
of BUILDING MATERIALS, and the whole of the HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE: comprising mahogany, dining and drawing room 
furniture, bedsteads and ding, chests of drawers, Brussels and 
other carpets, handsome chimney glasses, &c.—May be viewed on 
Sees? «ke —_ and — of sale, and catalogues had on the 
7m: ; @ e Green Man, Cold Harbour-lane; an 

Auctioneers, 10, Cornhill, EC,” diaipiaiit oni) 








Goswell- 


h-makers, 














valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY: comprising the BUILDINGS, 
SHEDS, BOILER-HOUSE, and every convenience, which have 
been erected expressly for, and are admirably adapted as a 
capital and first-class steam saw-mills, with the whole of the ma- 
chinery, as it now stands, comprising the saws, plant, one 12-horse 
high-pressure steam-engine and boiler, with fittings complete, balk- 
mill, double deal-mill, ci benck with hine and cir- 
cular saws, guillotine hi and up of 300 feet of leather 
band, cast-iron tanks for balk-mill, with iron bearings, brass and iron 
valves, piping, &c, To capitalists,as an investment, these mills are 
most desirable, and are equally so to build or tractors, for the 

Pp dented t of building now in operation at Weston- 
super-Mare renders the trade not only steady and unvarying, but very 
lucrative, The works are complete with every requisite, centrally 
situate, and within easy distance of railway accommodation, The 
mills may be viewed any time previous to the sale, when the ma- 
chinery may be seen in working order. The whole of the buildings, 
with the machinery, both fixed and moveable, will be sold in one 
lot, and the purchaser may have immediate possession on completing 
his purchase. A catalogue and conditions of sale may be seen at any 
time after the 10th of DECEMBER, and all further particulars known 
on application to the Auctioneer; to Mr. WILLIAM EVANS, on the 
Premises ; or to Mr. HENRY DAVIES, Solicitor, Weston-super-Mare. 

















CAMDEN TERRACE.—On MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, at TWELVE. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, near the Camden- 
road Railway Station, the STOCK: comprising 1,380 yellow, white, 
and pine planks, deals, and battens; 610 ditto, cutin various thick- 
nesses; 4,000 feet super. of very dry, wide pine boards ; 6,000 feet of 
quartering, 2.000 feet of mouldings, 104 squares of yellow and white 
flooring, feather-edge boards, pantile and slating laths, 100 beech put- 
logs, die square ; scaffold-poles, boards, and cords, doors, sashes, &c,— 
Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, N.W. 


BALHAM HILL.—To anges pag Others requiring spacious 


, witha 
eee : 

R. BRAY, Jun. is instructed to SELL by 

AUCTION, early in JANUARY (unless an acceptable offer be 
previously made by Private Treaty), the LEASE, GOODWILL, and 
STOCK in TRADE of Mr. W. Nash, Builder, situate as above; but 
the premises are equally adapted ror any other business, there being 
ample space for the erection of a shop with a frontage to the main 
road, leading from London to Tooting.—For terms and cards to view, 
spply at the Offices of the Auctioneer, 16a, King’s-road, Bedford-row, 








or , with g 

minutes’ walk of Loughton Station on the Woodford Line, with 
termini in London, at Bisho te-street and Fenchurch-street, To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining a resi: 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate outlay, 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 
purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having a 
sufficient guarantee as to ccmpletion in case the whole purchase. 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection to 
sink any part of the purchase-money on a ground-rent, at five per 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MILLS 
at his Office. No. 3a, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, on 
ine el at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining the 
property. 


LAISTOW.—Several PLOTS of FREE- 


HOLD LAND for SALE, or TO BE LET on Building Leases, 
in Balaum-street, Plaistow, near the Barking-road.—For particulars 
apply to Mr. CHARLES DUNCH, Architect, White Horse-street, 
Commercial-road, E. 


PLOT of GROUND, for Building pur- 

poses, not less than 80 feet by 30 feet, WANTED, at the West- 
end, between Charing-cross and Hyde Park-Corner. Frontage not 
important. Full particulars, with terms for purchase, or on lease, to 
be forwarded, not later than the 16th instant, to the Rev. C. SCOTT, 
Kent Town Parsonage, Kingston-on-Thames. 


isos HOSPITAL. — Valuable BUILD- 


ING LAND, near the London Bridge Railway Termini, TO 
BE LET, on building leases, for the erection of Warehouses. Plans of 
the ground may be seen, and further particulars obtained, on appli- 
cation at our Office, NEWMAN & BILLING, 
Architects and Surveyors, 185, Tooley-street, 


O BRICKMAKERS and OTHERS.—The 


LEASE of a valuable BRICKFIELD TO BE SOLD, witha 
depth of 20 feet of good Brick-earth, twelve miles from London, on 
the Eastern Counties Railway. Piant can be had if required. The 
present proprietor has other business to attend to, or this Lease 
would not be sold.—Apply to G. B. Post-office, Romford, Essex. 


OLLOWAY.—Eligible BUILDING 


LAND, in the Grove-road, the principal thoroughfare between 
Holloway and Hornsey, a favourite locality for houses of moderate 
rentaL—TO BE SOLD, or TO BE LET, on leases for 84 years, at low 
ground-rents.—For plans and particulars, apply to Mr. HENRY 
DAWSON, Architect, 16, Finsbury-place South, E.C. 


ALUABLE BUILDING GROUND, 


North Woolwich.—TO BE LET, about Three Acres and a Half 
of FREEHOLD LAND. Low ground-rents, Houses of from 20I. to 
301. per annum much wanted, Near station and church,—Full par- 
ticulars at the Offices of Mr. J. WATSON, Architect, 9, Nottingham- 
place, Marylebone-road, W. 


ELVEDERE, near Erith, Kent, S.E.—To 
BUILDERS and GENTLEMEN desiring to RESIDE or to 
ERECT RESIDENCES near London.—This beautiful Park is to be 
thrown open for building at the new year, 1862, Probably no dis- 
trict to the east of London has equal natural advantages, The beauty 
of the river and land scenery is well known, The soil is dry and 
healthy, the water pure and abundant. There are stations of the 
North Kent Railway at Erith and at Belvedere. The former, near to 
the east end of the Park; the latter, within four minutes’ walk of the 
west end of the Park, and the Picardy and Lessness Heath portions of 
the estate. By the ead of 1862, it is expected that there will be 
complete railway communication to Charing Cross. Picardy, close 
to the Belvedere Station and Lessness Heath (close to the Belve- 
dere Church and Schools) are already (within two years) nearly 
covered with buildings, viz. villas of different classes, from 25). 
to 70l. a-year, and shops of various descriptions ; some plot, 
however, may still be had there. Some sites in the park are just 
let, and it is intended to grant leases of other similar plots for 
ninety-nine years, for erecting villas of a superior description. Plots 
will be laid out contiguous to four principal roads running through 
the park, These are the Park-road, leading from the Belvedere sta- 
tion to Brook-street; the Avenue-road and the Tower-road, each 
leading from the public Erith-road at different points to the Tower; 
and the Valley-road, leading from the Erith Lodge to the archway jt 
the park. The ground rents are very moderate.—Applicatious for 
terms and for other particulars may be addressed to Messrs, Wil 
G. HABERSHON & PITE, Architects, 38, Boomsbury-square, W.C. 
Mr. STICKLAND, Lessness Heath, will show the ground to persous 
applying. The mansion will also be let on lease after April, er 
for an hotel or public school, or other public institution.—For ett 
culars apply to Messrs. NORTON & HOGGART, Old Broad-street, EC, 


OTICE.—SALE of LANDED PRO- 


PERTY in the SOUTH of SPAIN, in the fertile Valley . 
Frenjarla, including some of the valuable and romantic hills au 





























TO BUILDERS. 
R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL, at 12, 
HOLBORN-BARS, on TUESDAY next, DECEMBER 17, at 
9,300 Pieces of first and second-class French and English 
PAPERHANGINGS, 105 statuary, vein, and coloured marble chi 


ONE, 


ns adjoining, situate eighteen miles f:om Gibraltar, fer 
miles from Malaga, and within six miles from one of the prince _ 
railways, adjoining the town of Cojoeon, and overlooking the Medi 
terranean The river Frenerlo rans through the property, aid 
empties itself in the Mediterranean, which skirts one side of the = 
property. To be sold fur 12,0002. in lots of 1,000/. each, making twe "ft 
llotments, each allotment to have acre of Town Land, 1} acre 





pieces, stock of enamelled slate chimney-pieces, and items,—View 
and catalogues Monday and morning of sale. 








BE LET for BUILDING.—Messrs, DRIVER beg to inform the 


River Wharfage, 8 acres of House and Garden Sea-view Land, po 
the remaining 340 acres in proper proportions of Farming Land = 
Mountain Land, where the resources are not yet explored, =e 
pected to be the same as the adjoining, viz. to abound with —_ om 
&c. Ten per cent. to be paid on aliotment, and 9-10ths Gane NN : 
months.—For more particulars apvly to Messrs. THOMAS DUNS 
CO, Windsor Bridge Iron Works, Manchester. 





Public that the above desirable Estate having very recently changed 
roprietors, they have received directions TO LET the same on 
ULLDING LEASES, for Terms of 99 Years, at very reduced Ground 

Rents, the whole possessing most excellent sites for building, with 

the principal roads and sewers formed. Plans may be seen, and 

further information obtained, on application to Mr. EDMESTON, 

Architect, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street ; 

Estate Agents, Kennington-cross; and of 

veyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 5, Whitehall, S.W. 


UILDING LAND in WAPPING.—The 


Board of Works for the Limehouse District are prepared to 
receive TENDERS from parties who may be willing to TAKE on LEASE 
certain PLOTS ef LAND, in High-street and Red Lion-street, Wapping, 
suitable for warehouses and other purposes,— Particulars, conditions, 
and form of Tender may be obtained upon application to Mr. CHARLES 
DUNCH, &urveyor, at the Office of the Board White Horse-street, 
Commercial-road, E, . : 











ROYDON, SURREY.—TO BE LET, on 


Building Leases, the northern portion of the HALING ra 
ESTATE, 4 delightful suburban district, about one —_, ." 
railway stations, from whence the metropolis is accessible as 
an hour. The land is elevated, and handsomely timbered. belt 
substratum of gravel, and commands beautiful views, and poy 
(for the erection of private residences only) in plots of from 
two acres.—For terms, apply to Messrs. BLAKE, croydon. 

—— 
——— 
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